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House Passes Lease-Lend Bill 


The Lease-Lend Bill for aid to Great 
Britain and her allies has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. The 
vote was 260 to 165. An amendment 
was adopted limiting the amount of our 
equipment already on hand or ap- 
propriated which may be sent abroad. 
The limit fixed was one-tenth of 
total appropriations for defense in 
the fiscal year 1941. This means that 
not more than $1,300,000,000 worth of 
our present supplies may be leased or 
lent to England. No limit was put on 
the amount of future aid. However, 
future funds must be approved by Con- 
gress. 

The bill was passed after a week of 
bitter debate. At one time, when a num- 
ber of supporters of the measure were 
out to lunch its opponents slipped over 
another amendment. This would permit 
Congress to take back at any time by 
majority action of both houses the 
powers given to the President. Without 
this amendment Congress could only 
repeal the Lease-Lend Bill by passing a 
new bill. Since this could be vetoed by 
the President it would take a two-thirds 
vote of both houses to bring about the 
repeal. 

Except for this one slip the admin- 
istration was in control of the House at 
all times. Every attempt made to 
weaken the bill was voted down. The 
final vote was largely along party lines. 
Voting for the bill were 236 Democrats 
and 24 Republicans. Against it were 25 
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Democrats, 135 Republicans and five 


independents. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, 
whose Foreign Relations Committee is 
holding hearings on it. Most of the wit- 
nesses before the Senate committee had 
previously testified in the House com- 
mittee hearings. Wendell L. Willkie, 
just back from England, will be the last 
Senate witness. 


Diplomats Are Shifted 


John G. Winant,, New Hampshire 
Republican, has been nominated by the 
President to be Ambassador to Great 
Britain. (See Scholastic, Feb. 3, p. 2). 
At the same time nine other American 
diplomats were nominated for new 
posts. 

It was thought that the nomination of 
Mr. Winant meant that the President 
was convinced that the war was caus- 
ing fundamental social changes in Eng- 
land. In that case he would want his 
representative in London to be a man of 
liberal views who was intimately ac- 
quainted with British labor leaders, as 
Mr. Winant is. 

The most important of the other 
nominations was that of Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jr. Mr.-Biddle is now in 
London serving as Ambassador to the 
Polish government in exile. The Presi- 
dent has asked the Senate to approve 
his appointment to be also Ambassador 
to Belgium and Minister 








Russell in Boston Herald 


Towel of Babel 


to the Netherlands and 
Norway. The refugee gov- 
ernments of these coun- 
tries are in London. The 
assignment of one ambas- 
sador to four governments 
at the samg time has no 
precedent in Amefican 
diplomatic history. 
Nelson T. Johnson, Am- 
bassador to ~ China, and 
Clarence E. Gauss, Min- 
ister to Australia, will 
change places in another 
of the diplomatic shifts. 
Alexander C. Kirk, coun- 
selor of embassay at Rome, 
“was nominated for promo- 
tion to be Minister to 
Egypt. Bert Fish, now 
Minister to Egypt, was 
nominated as Minister to 
Portugal. Herbert Clai- 
borne Pell, Minister in Lis- 
bon, was nominated as 
Minister to Hungary, 
where John F. Montgom- 





ery resigned because of his ill health. 

An important change of posts in 
Latin America was also announced. 
William Dawson, Ambassador to Pan- 
ama, was nominated as Ambassador to 
Uruguay. Edwin C. Wilson, at present 
Minister to Uruguay, was nominated as 
Ambassador to Panama. By this step 
the United States diplomatic mission in 
Uruguay was raised from a legation to 
an embassy. 


Four American Travelers 


One indication of the increasingly 
active part that the United States is 
playing in international affairs is the 
number of ial American observers 
who are traveling about the world seek- 
ing and giving information. 

The best known of these unofficial 
ambassadors is Wendell L. Willkie. Mr. 


. Willkie insisted that his trip to England 


was a purely private one. But he took 
with him a letter of introduction from 
President Roosevelt. And many Amer- 
icans will be inHuenced by what he has 
to say about conditions in England. 

Mr. Willkie ended his whirlwind tour 
of Britain with a surprise flight to Dub- 
lin. After a “frank, free discussion” with 
Premier Earnon de Valera he returned 
to England by the same plane, had tea 
with the King and Queen, and left for 
home, arriving in New York on Feb- 
ruary 9. - 

While Mr. Willkie was in England 
H. L. Hopkins was also there. Mr. 
Hopkins is one of President Roosevelt's 
closest friends and most trusted ad- 
visers. When Joseph P. Kennedy te- 
signed as Ambassador to Britain, the 
President sent Mr. Hopkins over as his 
personal representative. In such a criti- 
ical time as this Mr. Roosevelt did not 
want to lose touch with British leaders 
while he was deciding on a new am- 
bassador, Mr. Hopkins returned to the 
United States a few days ago. 

The third of President Roosevelt's un- 
official envoys is Colonel “Wild Bill’ 
Donovan. Colonel Donovan hes been in 
Turkey and is traveling around in the 
Balkans and the Near East. He is sup- 
posed to be just looking things over in 
tha of the world. Bat it Mg believed 
that he is also trying to encourage Turk- 
ish and Balkan statesmen to stand firm 
against Axis threats. 

On the other side of the world Lauch- 
lin Currie has arrived in Chungking. 
Mr. Currie is one of President Roose- 
velt’s administrative assistants. He was 
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sent to China to investigate that coun- 
try’s financial and economic situation. 
He may also have some words of en- 
couragement for the ears of Chinese 


leaders. 


Labor and the Law. 


The Supreme Court has decided by 
a five-to-two vote that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act does not apply to dis- 
putes between labor unions. 

The case before the court grew out 
of a quarrel between the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists. Both unions claimed the right to 
do some millwork for the Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., brewing company. When 
the work was turned over to the 
machinists the carpenters went on 
strike. Officials of the carpenters’ union 
were indicted under the Sherman Act 
for criminal Conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. s 

Under the Clayton Act of 1914 and 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, both 
of which were passed to make the Sher- 
man Act clearer, the courts are not al- 
lowed to interfere with unions which 
are peacefully carrying on disputes with 
employers. The Court majority took the 
position that a dispute between two 
unions is similar to one between a union 
and a company over wages or hours. 
Therefore, they said, the courts must 
also keep hands off disputes between 
unions. 

Chief Justice Hughes and _ Justice 
Roberts dissented sharply. The law for- 
bidding intérference with certain union 
activities, they declared, says nothing 
about disputes between two unions. 
When the Supreme Court majority de- 
cided that these are the same as dis- 
putes between workers and employers, 
they are reading into the law something 
that Congress never put there. 


Fall of Benghazi 


With the capture of Benghazi the last 
important Italian stronghold in Eastern 
Libya fell into British hands. 

Benghazi was taken in a pincers 
army 
was advaneing on the city along the 
coast, other armored-car and truck col- 
"mns had pushed along further south. 


By driving to the sea near Soluch they 
cut the motor road between Ben 

and Tripoli, thus isolating Benghazi. 
The city was occupied by Australian 
troops moving in the wake of British 


_ armored units. 


While the British were still moppin 
up at Benghazi their advance gu 
pushed on into the desert. They reached 
E] Agheila, which is nearly one-third 
of the way from Benghazi to Tripoli. 
It was not yet known whether they 
would strike immediately for Tripoli or 
would pause at Benghazi to reorganize 
their forces. There are 300 miles of 
waterless desert between El Agheila 
and Tripoli. 

British successes continued in other 
= of Africa also. British forces were 

ghting their way through the moun- 
tains of Eritrea toward the port of Mas- 
sawa, on the Red Sea. The British in- 
vaders of Somaliland and Ethiopia 
were also moving slowly forward. 

The British indicated that they al- 
ready regarded the Italian empire in 
East Africa as “finito.” They officially 
recognized Haile Selassie as Emperor 
of Ethiopia and promised to support 
and defend him and all his territories. 

The British also struck at Italy by 
sea. A powerful force of British war- 
ships made a daring raid into the heavi- 
ly guarded Ligurian Sea. They rained 
more than 300 tons of shells on all parts 
of the harbor of Genoa. 
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almost anything the Germans ask him 
to. For this reason Hitler has been try- 
ing during the past few weeks to com- 
pel Pétain to take Laval back. 


Such pressure was brought on Pétain 
that he agreed to do this. He probably 
thought that it was the only way to 
save what little independence his gov- 
ernment still has. If he was too stub- 
born there was nothing to prevent the 
Germans from swallowing up all of 
France. 

But at the last minute the negotia- 
tions broke down. Laval was not satis- 
fied with getting back into the govern- 
ment. He demanded even more power 
than he had before. Pétain refused. 
Laval thereupon announced that he 
would not rejoin the Vichy government. 

Although this looked like a defeat 
for the Germans they seemed perfectly 
satisfied with the outcome of the affair. 
This may mean that Pétain made pri- 
vate concessions to them. Or it may be 
that they have decided that they will 
get more real pe sieges from a gov- 
ernment united behind Pétain than they 
would from one whose members were 
working at cross. purposes with each 
other. 

In any case, Marshal Pétain has 
steered his way skilfully through a very 
ticklish political crisis, and has emerged 
stronger than ever. 

Hitler is not usually so cautious in 
dealing with weak governments.. Why 
does he not simply crush Pétain and 
take what he wants from France? The 
answer is of course that France still 
holds two trump cards. One is the 
French navy, the other the French 
army in North Africa under General 





This is the fourth largest 
city in Italy, the country’s 
chief seaport and an im- 
portant naval base. Great 
damage was done. 


Petain Stands 
His Ground 


Although France has 
been knocked out of the 
war it is still an impor- 
tant factor in European af- 
fairs. Uncertainty as to 
just where France stands 
is probably one of the 
things that is holding up 
Hitler’s final, all-out as- 
sault on England. 

Marshal Pétain is co- 
operating with the Ger- 
mans but they know that 
there are limits beyond 
which he won't go. Pierre 
Laval, on the oe hand, 





who was ousted from the | 
Pétain government, will do 
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Weygand. It the Vichy government 
should be pushed too far, both these 
forces might go back into action on the 
side of Britain. Hitler still hopes to 
break down Pétain’s- resistance by 
steady political pressure without having 
to use force. 


Cuban Revolt Crushed 


Cuba’s nerves have been on edge 
ever since President Eulgencio Batista 
took office last October 10. There has 
been labor unrest, political disputes, 
trouble with fascist agents. And the 
country has been suffecing from war- 
time depression. 

The climax came on February 4 
when President Batista announced that 
he had discovered a plot against the 
government. The 8 of the army, 
navy and national police were responsi- 
ble for it, he charged. They had at- 
tempted to make him a “puppet presi- 
dent,” he said. These officers were pre- 
pared to plunge Cuba into strife and 
“endanger the existence of the republic 
as a sovereign nation” for their own 
selfish ends. 

The accused officers were arrested 
and the President took over command 
of the armed forces. Civil liberties were 
suspended for fifteen days. 

There was great excitement in 
Havana. The guard at the Presidential 
Palace was strengthened. Sandbag bar- 


ricades and machine guns were, placed 
at the entrances. 

But the crisis was soon over. The 
army as a whole remained loyal to Presi- 
dent Batista. The arrested men were al- 
lowed to leavé Cuba. Civil liberties 
were restored the following day. 

President Batista himself originally 
seized power in just such a revolt as he 
esnrae y the’ other officers of plotting. 
But since that time he has won the 
support of the pia. set up a civil 
government, and given Cuba a new 
constitution. 

Washington was relieved at the end 
of the crisis. United States officials, in- 
tent on strengthening defenses in the 
Caribbean, do not want to see civil war 
in a ccvniry only an hour's airplane 
flight from Miami. 


Magnesium Trust Charged 


A Federal Grand Jury investigating 
“bottlenecks” in the defense program 
has issued indictments against the Dow 
Chemical Company, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the great German dye 
trust (I. G. Farbinindustrie), three 
other concerns and nine individuals. 
They are charged with conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The Justice Department 
alleges that they have cut down the 
supply of magnesium and have charged 
excessive prices for it. 

Magnesium is a metal one-third 
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The Dixie Clipper recently made a proving flight over a new winter route from east 
to west across the Atlantic. The new route is twice as long as the old, but it avoids 
winter gales. Wendell Willkie, was a special passenger in the proving flight. The 
clippers will continue to fly the old route going over from west to east. 


lighter than aluminum. It is used in 
automobile and airplane motors and 
other types of machines. It is made from 
such common sources as brine wells and 
sea water. But these companies, the 
— said, controlled the patents 
or making it, and divided up world 
markets among them. As a result, ac- 
cording to the Justice Department, Ger- 
many has been getting four times as 
por | of the metal as the United States, 
and at lower prices, while America and 
Britain both face a shortage. 

The American defense program has 
been “hampered,” the grand jurors said, 
and our production of aircraft “impeded 
and delayed” through these agreements 
with the German company. 

The companies and __ individuals 
named all deny the government's 
charges. The vice president of the 
Aluminum Company of America de- 
clared that his company was “conscious 
of no violation of the anti-trust laws.” 
He said he was confident that a full 
disclosure of the facts would show, on 
the contrary, a substantial contribution 
to the magnesium industry by the de- 
fendants. 


News Round-Up 


The President signs a bill appropriating 
$313,500,000 for 200 new cargo ships. 
. . . A bill to iticrease the national debt 
limit from 49 to 65 billion dollars was 
passed last week by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and sent to the Senate. ... 
C. F. Palmer, Defense Housing Co-ordin- 
ator, asks Congress for $156,750,000 to 
provide homes for workers in defense 
areas. .. . Sidney Hillman, Associate Direc- 
tor of the OPMD, says that he knows of no 
serious labor stoppages in the defense in- 
dustries and that it is “fair to say that there 
has been no interference with the national 
defense program due to strikes.” . . . New 
— are inaugurated in two West In- 

ian territories of the United States: aot 
Swope, formerly auditor for. the islan 
takes office as Governor of Puerto Rico, 
and Charles Harwood, a former judge in 
the Panama Canal Zone, is inducted as 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. . . . The 
Secret Service, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments begin wholesale fingerprinting and 
photographing of correspondents and 
others dealing regularly with the White 
House and the national defense depart- 
ments. ; 


The first regional conference of the River" 


Plate countries closes successfully with the 
Pan Sg twenty-six agreements on trade 
and the establishment of a permanent 
regional office. . . . Bad weather bogs 
down the Greeks and Italians in Albania, 
but Athens reports minor suceesses. 
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Billions for Defense Mean Millions for Army Camps 
and Homes for Workers in Our Defense Industries 


OUSING | today ranks oe 
with airplanes, guns, an 
ships as a major part of Amer- 

ica’s record-breaking defense pro- 
gram. In fact, our production of war 
materials may slump dangerously if 
defense sonkes are not provided 
with comfortable, reasonably-priced 
homes. 

Consider what happened durin 
American participation in the Worl 
War (1917-1918.) A lack of housing 
constantly hampered our war effort. 
One important munitions plant was 
threatened with a one-third reduc- 
tion in output because of a housin 
shortage. A large shipbuilding y: 
in Maryland could not operate at 
full capacity because there was no 
way to house the additional workers 
needed. Fifty per cent of the women 
workers sought by the Labor Depart- 
ment refused jobs in war industries 
because of unsatisfactory housing 
conditions. The Architectural Forum 
magazine says some observers pre- 
dicted that if the war had lasted be- 
yond 1918 the acute housing short- 
age would have caused a breakdown 


in United States armament produc- . 


tion. 


What about housing conditions 
during the present emergency? There 
are reports that all's not well alon 
the housing front. The evils of 1917- 


1918 are bothering many commun- 
ities today. At Rock Island, Illinois 
(biggest manufacturing -arsenal in 
the world) lack of housing for work- 
ers may make it impossible to meet 
fully the nation’s demand for arms. 
At Seattle, Washington (airplane 
plants, and the nearby Bremerton 
Navy Yard), one observer said: “By 
June, 1941, they'll be sleeping in the 
streets.” In sorne cities defense work- 
ers are paying 50 per cent of their 
income for rent. 


Then there are other towns which 
are booming like the “gold rush” 
towns of 1849. They face serious 
problems. Charlestown, Indiana, 
with a population of 936, was se- 
lected as the site for a $74 million 
powder plant. Nearly 15,000 workers 
are there now building the plant, 
and almost that many will-be em- 
ployed when the plant goes into 
powder Couggeon Nearly 2,000 

rsons have crowded into the 

omes of the original 936 inhabi- 
tants. Every bit of space in the town 
has been used. The Federal Govern- 
ment helped out some by sending 
trailers to Charlestown. Five trailer 
camps sprang up almost overnight. 

Then there is Starke, Florida. Just 
outside this town of 1,200 the Army 
is building Camp Blanding to house 
45,000 troops. Ther~ are 15,000 
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hia & Ewing 
United States Army training camp at 
Fort Ord, Monterey, California. 


workers there now building the 
camp. Every house in Starke is 
jammed with boarders. Hundreds of 
workers are reported living in tem- 
porary camps outside the town in 
highly unsanitary conditions. 

What is the Government doing to 
meet the present housing emer- 
gency? Since 1933 Federal agencies 
have been trying for several years 
to provide low-cost homes for low- 
income families. These agencies 
were on the job before the present 
defense housing emergency arose. 
In 1937 the U. S. Housing Authority 
was established to lend money to 
state and city housing authorities 
for slum clearance and low-cost 
housing projects. U. S. H. A. grants 
and loans to local housing authorities 
mo keep the rent in these projects 
within the reach of low-income 
groups. In three years, 507 local 
housing authorities were organized 
in 38 states, territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They have built, 
or placed under construction, 109,- 
233 low-rent homes for low-income 
families. 

In addition, the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Federai 
Home Loan Bank System were es- 
tablished to encourage the « nstruc- 
tion of homes by private builders. 
These agencies insured loans made 
by banks for the construction of new 
houses. In general. ths nrogram pro- 
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vided homes for families able to afford 
higher-priced housing. 

The Farm Security Administration 
took over the job of providing low-cost 
housing for rural families. It also is 
moving farm families from worn-out 
land and resettling them on better 
farms. The WPA work relief program 
provided labor for many housing proj- 
ects. 


Army and Navy Projects 


When the present defense peli 
got under way, Congress voted money 
or an emergency housing program. 
The Lanham Defense Housing Act was 
passed, and a total of $290 million was 
provided for housing defense workers 
and the families of military men. The 
War and Navy Department also got 
funds to house soldiers and sailors. The 
Navy is building dwellings at 12 naval 
bases. The Army program is much more 
extensive. It is building miles of bar- 
racks in 100 different camps and forts 
to house the men called up for training 
by the Selective Service Act. Serious 
delays in constructing barracks have, 
however, put the draft program behind 
schedule. 

But Secretary of War Stimson insisted 
that these delays were “due to varyin 
circumstances beyond our control.” 
For instance, a delay at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, was caused by high water, and 
a temporary shortage of skilled labor 
due to other neighboring projects taking 
many of the available workers. While 
another delay was caused when a camp 
site in lowa had to be moved because of 
a shortage of water. 

Additional Federal agencies also 
went to work on defense | sane The 
Federal Works Agency is building 
some houses for defense workers able 
to pay rent of $25 to $40 a month. The 
Defense Housing Corporation is work- 





Low-cost housing progress. Bridgeport, Connecticut, family in -the 
kitchen of their old home before moving to housing project. 


opt 





ing with the F. H. A. (already men- 
tioned) to provide homes for workers 
able to pay $40 to $50 a month. The 
Public Buildings Administration is put- 
ting up houses for families of soldiers 
and civilian defense workers where the 
risk is too great to attract weep build- 
ers. A private builder is afraid to build 
such homes because they might be left 
vacant when the present defense emerg- 
ency ends. 


Coordinator Palmer’s Job 


Today, at least 11 Government 
agencies are working on some part of 
the defense housing program. Some- 
thing had to be done to keep all these 
agencies from getting in each other's 
way. So President Roosevelt appointed 
Charles F. Palmer to head a new Divi- 
sion of Coordination of National De- 
fense Housing. He will be responsible 
directly to the President and will di- 
rect the activities of all other housing 
agencies. Mr. Palmer has the job of 
answering two important questions: 
How much housing work should be di- 
vided among Federal agencies? How 
much work should be left to private 
construction companies? These two 
questions are causing plenty of con- 
troversy. 

Coordinator Palmer estimates that 
there will be need for about 200,000 


new dwellings when the defense pro- . 


gram gets into full swing. At present, 
only 57,000 have been planned by the 
Government. To fill reported shortages, 
Palmer estimates, will cost $700 mil- 
lion: Congress has voted $290 million 
for a defense housing program. This 
means that private industry will have 
to increase its production of houses, or 
Congress will have to provide more 
money for Government housing. 

Mr. Palmer thinks, however, that 
more effort should be made to get pri- 
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The same family in the living room of their new 
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vate industry into defense housing. Last 
week he asked Congress to vote nearly 
$157,000,000 to provide homes for de- 
fense workers. Presidént would be 
allowed to spend $150 million of this 
fund in areas where private builders 
couldn’t meet the demand. The rest 
of the money would be used to en- 
courage private construction of -homes. 
It would be used by the Federal Hous. 
ing Administration to insure housing 
loans made to private builders. The 
F. H. A. already gives such aid to lend- 
ers of money for private housing. But 
Mr. Palmer’s new proposal would lib- 
eralize the aid extended by the F. H. A. 

Supporters of the U. S. H. A.’s low- 
cost housing program are inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of the above plans. 
They approve the $150 million fund for 
housing defense workers in certain 
areas. But they think more money 
should be spent on low-cost housing. 
They don’t think that private industry 
can build and rent ae cheaply 
enough. 

On the other hand, private buiiders 
and owners of homes in many cities, 
want to go slow on a housing program. 
They don’t want to build thousands of 
houses during the present emergency 
and then have them stand vacant after 
the emergency ends. Some real estate 
and housing officials believe only tem- 
porary houses should be built in towns 
where defense plants have brought in 
thousands of new workers. 

But friends of well-built, low-cost 
houses, oppose the construction of tem- 
porary homes. They argue that during 
the World War “temporary” housing 
was built. But in most cases it became 
permanent and the result was a slum 
area of cheap, poorly-constructed 
homes. They favor the U. S. H. A. pro- 

am of Government-aided housing 
(Concluded on page -16) 


















the Yellow Mill Village housing project. 





INSIDE BRITAIN 


Are Hitler’s Bombs Changing the Soul as Well as the 
Face of England? Labor’s Leaders Look Forward 


AZI bombs are destroying 
thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property 

in England. Are they also wrecking 
the old, familiar English way of life? 
When the war is over and the bomb- 
ings stop, a new London will have to 
be rebuilt on the ruins of the old. 
Will England’s people also have to 
construct a new social order? 

These are questions which the 
British are asking themselves even in 
the midst of battle. They cannot be 
answered yet, of course. But through 
the smoke of war it is possible to 
catch a glimpse of what is happen- 
ing inside Britain to raise such ques- 
tions. 

We hear so much these days’ about 
“the two great democracies, Britain 
and America,” that we may forget 
that the two countries are really not 
much alike. They are both democra- 
cies, to be sure. But democracy 
means different things to different 
people. British democracy is like ours 
in many ways. But under other as- 
pects it is quite different. 

Britain before the war was a 
“green and pleasant land.” But to 
American eyes it was often strange 


and sometimes irritating. An “illogi- 
cal, muddling, rugged nation, ” Har- 
old Callender called it. 

There was much that was undemo- 
cratic about the English political sys- 
tem. But such raion, vst of democ- 
racy as free speech, a free press, free- 
dom of religion and assembly, were 
jealously guarded. The Labor mem- 
bership of Parliament might not have 
had much to do with running the 
government. But they were free to 
say, at any time, in any place 
what they thought about the way it 
was being run. These rights are not 
perhaps all that there is to democ- 
racy. But no nation which respects 
them can be called undemocratic. 

But the British social system was 
another story. There was nothing 
democratic about that. It was a 
society of rigid classes. And the 
classes were sharply divided. Most 
Englishmen pee close within the 
bounds of the “station to which it 
has pleased God to call them.” In 
America any man, no matter how 
humble his beginnings, could go as 
far as his talent and his luck would 
take him. In England a servant was 
probably the child and the grand- 


The sign in the window says “open as usual.” But. business in this London women’s 
shop is not quite “as usual.” The buyers can reach in from the street and feel the 
quality of the goods displayed. The glass has been shattered by a German bomb. 


P.P.C. 











Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Spirit of a New Tomorrow 


child of servants. And he had little 
chance of ever becoming anything 
else himself. 


“It is fascinating to discover the deli- 
cacy of class distinction in this country,” 
Ferdinand Kuhn wrote in We Saw it 
Happen. “There are many streets in 
London, poor but ‘respectable,’ where 
the mother of a stenographer will not 
‘speak’ to the mother of a domestic ser- 
vant, though they are next-door neigh- 
bors. I am reliably informed that in 
Kensington Gardens the nannies’ (nur- 
ses) of titled children rarely associate 
with the ‘nannies’ of those not so 
blessed. 

“Every other democracy nowadays is 
wise enough to recruit its brain power 
and leadership, in politics and business, 
from the whole nation; Great Britain 
is content to recruit hers from the 
privileged three per cent who have 
been educated in the so-called ‘public 
schools’. . . The odds against an ele- 
mentary school boy (that is to say, a 
poor boy) getting into one of the ‘re- 
served seats’ of life in England are a 
thousand to one.” 


The public schools mentioned by 
Mr. Kuhn are anything but public. 
They are, in fact, the most exclusive 
and expensive private schools in the 
world. The number of boys who can 
go to them is naturally very small. 
And yet it has been almost impos- 
sible in England for a boy to become 
a banker, a lawyer, a diplomat, or 
an editor unless he has gone to Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, or one of the other 
famous schools, and then to the uni- 
versity. 

This goes a long way to explain 
the class system. For the country’s 
educational system did much to 
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create and preserve it. In all of Lon- 
don, Mr. Kuhn declared, there was not 
“a single school comparable to one of 
the free American high schools. For in 
all of England and Wales there are less 
than a quarter of a million pupils over 
fourteen in publicly supported schools; 
and of these only about a hundred 
thousand pay no fees for their high 
school education. All the rest of the 
school population of five and a half 
million are thrown into the streets at 
fourteen.” 

This was England at the beginnin 
of the war. The British had maintain 
political democracy. But they had not 
. achieved social democracy. 


Democracy Survives ‘War 


Then the full fury of war broke over 
the island. And social institutions as 
well as buildings felt the impact of 
German bombs. 

Political democracy did not suffer, 
even though the empire was battling 
for its very survival. The government 
has been given great powers, of course. 
Many restrictions have of necessity been 
put on the people’s freedom of action. 

But Parliament has continued to sit 
and to function, even as the bombs 
burst around its war-scarred building. 
Members criticize the government 
freely. The newspapiers print full reports 
of what they say. Prime Minister Chur- 
chill has stated his resolve to “keep vital 
and active, even in the midst of our 
struggle for life, these. parliamentary 
institutions which have served us so 
well.” 

The House of Commons furnished a 
wonderful example of British democracy 
at its best last December. Three paci- 
fist members brought forward a motion 
calling for immediate peace “in a spirit 
of compromise.” They were not arrested 
as traitors. They were not thrown into 
prison. They were allowed to defend 
their motion. Parliament discussed it. 
The House then voted by 341 to 4 
against the motion. That was the end 
of the affair. The next day the pacifists 
were back in the House again, taking 
part in the general debate. “Democ- 
racy gave a truly thrilling exhibition,” 
the New York Times said of this in- 
cident. 

Political democracy in England is 
standing up well under German bombs. 
That is a sign of its strength and vital- 
ity. But what of the traditional social 
system, which many Britons as well as 
Americans think is the weakest and 
most unhealthy part of English life? 

It seems too soon to claim, as some 
do, that a social revolution is taking 
place in England. But certainly arti- 
ficial class distinctions are not showing 
themselves to be proof against demo- 
lition bombs. 


“There has been a complete break- 
down of caste and class,” Sir Phili 
Gibbs wrote even before the air raids 


- started. “The great ladies of the county 


are hobnobbing with cottagers and 
working women in common service for 
evacuated children and first-aid. 
Country squires and retired officers are 
now in the police force with their gar- 
deners and grooms. In my village the 


Left: Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labor. 


Below: Menu in a 
communal kitchen in 
England. Meals for 
children are about 
eight cents in Ameri- 
. can money. A family 
of four can eat for 
about 30 cents. 


director of an art gallery is guarding a 
reservoir every night with the village 
policeman and an old brigadier gen- 
eral.” 


The Bingham Affair 


The story of Colonel Ralph Charles 
Bingham is another indication of this 
change of feeling. Colonel Bingham is 
distinguished veteran of the last war 
who was put in command of an officers’ 
cadet training unit. This is a school in 
which boys from the ranks are trained 
for commissions. 

Colonel Bingham wrote a letter to 
the London Times in which he said 
that the middle and working classes 
had fallen down on the job of provid- 


ing officer material. Boys from these 


classes were lacking in what he called 
“man-management.” In other words 
they lacked consideration for the phy- 
sical mental and moral welfare of acl 
men. “These classes, unlike the old 
aristocratic, feudal classes have never 
had ‘their people’ to consider,” Colonel 





Bingham wrote. “They have never had 
anyone to think of but themselves.” 

This letter produced an immediate 
storm. Protests in press and Parliament 
grew so strong that the War Office was 

ally forced to relieve Colonel Bing- 
ham of his command. And this in a 
country where formerly a boy could 
hardly hope to become an officer in 
the army unless his father could afford 
the thousand-dollar fee at Sandhurst 
military academy, the English West 
Point. : 

But of course, things like this do not 
necessarily mean any permanent 
change. After all, it is only common 
sense that you cannot create an army 
of four or ‘five million men and officer 
it by seuectng only boys from the most 
privileged classes. And the classes 
which mingle in blackouts and_air- 
raids shelters may easily separate again, 
once the necessity for blackouts and 
shelters is gone. A real social revolu- 
tion would have to be much more 
fundamental than that. It would have 
to be brought about by men who knew 
just how they wanted to change things 
and who had the power to do so. 

There can be no question but that 
many people in England want a change. 
This war is not like others. It is not 
the soldiers who are fighting this time, 
but the people at home. The real front 
line is in the slums of London, not some- 
where in France. 

Since the common people of England 
are bearing the brunt mn the war, are 
seeing their homes demolished and their 
loved ones killed, it is only natural that 
they should be determined to share in 
whatever benefits the war may bring. 
If they are asked to fight for democracy, 
they expect in return a fuller measure 
of democracy for themselves. 

As far as the mass of the people is 
concerned, this is of course not much 
more than a vague feeling. But these 
people have ini who have a much 
more definite idea of what they want. 

Social security for all is the post-war 
aim of the British Labor party, which 
is the political organization of the work- 
ers and the common people. Three La- 
bor leaders recently spoke their minds 
on this subject within the space of a 
few days. 

Herbert Morrison bluntly told a 
gathering of mostly well-to-do people, 
including a large number of business- 
men, that British life after the war 
would have to be rebuilt on a more co- 
operative and less archaic basis. He 
urged that the sacrifices of wartime now 
being made willingly by the rich be 
continued in peace. One of his listeners 
was heard to groan, “That means no re- 
turn to the normal income ‘tax.” But 
another, Lord Nuffield, said afterward, 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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AST week this page presented a 
general interpretation of the role 
of the Courts, and of judges, in 

our constitutional system. It was pointed 
out there that our Constitution, far 
from having the certainty of a mathe- 

matical formula, was in many of its im- 
portant sections general and vague and 
that, in case after case, the judges actu- 
ally decided what the Constitution 
really was. And (so the argument ran) 
because judges do make these deci- 
sions which are essentially legislative 
in character, it was a matter of import- 
ance whether a particular judge was 
“liberal” or “conservative” in his views. 

Now within. the last week a dramatic 
illustration of this thesis has come to 
hand. This is the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the case of the United States 
versus Darby Lumber Company. What 
was immediately involved. was the le- 
gality of the minimum wage fixed by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
But behind this particular question were 
a series of larger questions — questions 
involving the interpretation of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. And 
in the course of its opinion here the Su- 
preme Court found it necessary to re- 
verse one of the most famous decisions 
it ever made — the decision which held 
void the Child Labor Act of 1916. 

The Constitution (Article I, Sec. 8) 
gives Congress the power “to regulate 
commerce, . . among the several States.” 
This would seem to be a very simple 
statement, yet it has been the occasion 
of more controversy and more judicial 
interpretation than perhaps any other 
part of the Constitution. It serves there- 
fore as an excellent example of the 
vagueness and uncertainty of important 
provisions in the Constitution. For what, 
after all, is commerce? What is “regu- 
lation”? What is meant by “among the 
several States”? Is business commerce? 
Is the manufacturing of articles which 
will eventually be sold outside a state 
commerce? Are the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the radio, commerce? At what 
point do these things become commerce 
“among the several States”? And how 
far can Con ional “regulation” go? 
Can it go all the way to prohibition — 
that is, can Congress “regulate” some- 
thing out of existence? And is the power 
of Congress so exclusive that when 
Congress acts the States cannot act? Or 
can both the States and the Federal 
Government participate in the regula- 
tion of commerce? 


For over a hundred years these and 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 





The Supreme Court Decision 
and Child Labor 


similar questions have perplexed legis- 
lators and jurists alike. The first clear- 
cut decision on the matter came in the 
great New York Steamboat case — Gib- 
bons versus Ogden, where Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall ‘aid down a series of 
broad principles. Commerce, he said, 
is intercourse of all kinds, and this defi- 
nition was so broad that it made pos- 
sible, later, the inclusion of such activi- 
ties as the telegraph and the telephone. 
And, as for regulation, “the power to 


_regulate commerce is the power to pre- 


scribe the rule by which commerce is 
to be regulated.” And, finally, Con- 
gressional power, where it exists, is com- 
plete and absolute: where Congress 
regulates, the States may not intrude. 


These principles Marshall strength- 
ened in subsequent. decisions, and, 
when he retired ye the Chief Justice- 
ship, he had firmly established the com- 
merce power and the most effective in- 
strument of national action. Thereafter, 
for almost a century, the history of the 
growth of American nationalism could 
almost be told in terms of the use of the 
commerce power. Under this power 
Congress regulated not only the in- 
struments of commerce, such as rail- 
roads and airplanes, but the articles 
that entered into commerce, and the 
conduct of the business involved. 





? 





Then, about the turn of the century, 
came a change. Business, which had 
long welcomed governmental assist- 
ance, was opposed to governmental in- 
terference. It was reasonably safe from 
the interference of state governments, 


‘but what of the National Government? 


Under the old, established, ‘interpreta- 
tion of the commerce power the Na- 
tional Government could, and did, step 
in to regulate big business. Soon law- 
yers began to denounce this traditional 
interpretation and to call loudly for a 
limitation on the use of the commerce 
power. After a while the judges — even 
the judges of the Supreme Court — 
hearkened to these pleas and began to 
write into the commerce clause limita- 
tions and restrictions of various kinds. 
Thus, in 1895, the Supreme Court held 
that Congress could not regulate the 
sugar trust — a trust which refined 98% 
of all sugar — because such regulation 
was not a regulation of “commerce” but 
of manufacturing. To be sure, most of 
the sugar which the trust refined went, 
eventually, into interstate commerce, 
but ( said the Court) commerce is not 
manufacture — it merely succeeds to 
manufacture. A few years later the 
Court held that the commerce clause 
did not permit Congress to regulate 
labor contracts on railroads. In 1918 
came, perhaps, the most dangerous re- 
treat on the commerce power in the 
history of the court. This was the deci- 
sion in Hammer versus Dagenhart hold- 


(Concluded on page 16) 





Courtesy, National Child Labor Committee 


Picture illustrating conditions that existed at the time the first Federal Child 
Labor Law was enacted in 1916. The law was declared unconstitutional. Photo was 


taken by Lewis Hine, distinguished photographer, specialist in social problems. 
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Inside Britain 
(Concluded from page 8) 


“I agree with every word of Morrison’s 
speech — and I am a millionaire.” 

The day before this, Ernest Bevin 
had said that poverty and unemploy- 
ment must in the future be regarded as 
a “social disease like illiteracy.” And 
Arthur Greenwood looked forward . to 
building after the war “a broader free- 
dom and new opportunities for ad- 
vance. 

Labor leaders have been talking like 
this for years; of course. But they spoke 
from the opposition benches and had 
little influence on the government. The 
significant thing about the three 
speeches just quoted is that all the 
speakers are members, not only of the 
Cabinet, but of the Inner War Cabinet. 


Labor in Power 


When Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister he was shrewd ey 
to see that the only way to gain the 
wholehearted support of the common 
men of England was to give them a 
voice in the government. So he got 
rid of some of his more unpopular Con- 
servative colleagues and put Labor 
men in their place. 

The government assumed dictatorial 
control over property, industry and 
‘labor. And it delegated this power not 


to the aristocrats who used to am 
England but to working class ers 
like Bevin. 

Of these new leaders’ of England 
the strongest and perhaps ablest is 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor and 
National Service. He is already spoken 
of as the next Prime Minister. 

“When. this war is over,” he says, 
“the task of rebuilding the world has 
to be done by the working class. We 
are taking none of the promises . . 
the plausible stuff of the last war. In 
the past it was a matter of settlin 
frontiers, sorting out minorities, the bal- 
ance of power. This time it must be the 
economic reconstruction of the whole 
foundation of society.” 

Still more specific is the program of 
Clement Attlee, leader of the Labor 
party and Lord Privy Seal. He has just 
put forward the following blue print 
for the post-war social order: 

1. A proper standard of nutrition for 
all. 

2. Abolition of the idle rich and the 
idle poor. 

3. Fairer distribution of wealth. 

4. Greater educational opportunities 
for the ple. 

But all this of course is in the future. 
Bevin is not Prime Minister now. He is 
a powerful figure in the government. 
But he is not the most powerful. Win- 
ston Churchill is still head man in Brit- 
ain. ee 





A. WHO’S WHO TODAY 

Before each name below, place the 
letter of the identification which is ap- 
propriate. 

1._._.Emest Bevin. 

2.——Clement Attlee. 

3.___Harold J. Laski. 

4.___W. K. Kellogg. 

5._._Charles F. Palmer. 

6.___James C. McReynolds. 

2 British Lord Privy Seal and leader 
of Labor Party. 

h, Recently resigned as Justice of Su-~ 
preme Court. 
Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

. British political scientist, author of 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” 
Head, Division of Coordination of 
National Defense Housing. 

British Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service. 

g. Head of Foundation which encour- 
aged the Michigan Community 
Health Project. 


B. INSIDE BRITAIN 


Circle the letter T if the statement is 
true; circle F if the statement is false. 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


(Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


7. TF The English “public schools” 
are exclusive private schools. 
There are many free pub- 
lic high schools in Britain, 
much like our own. 
Parliament does not permit 
peace talks in its halls. - 
Officers in the British 
Army come from the aris- 
tocracy only. 
Winston Churchill is a 
member of the ‘Tory party. 
The Conservatives have a 
majority in the House of 
Commons. 


8. TF 


C. DEFENSE HOUSING 


Complete each sentence with a word or 

phrase. 

13. Since 1937, grants and loans to 
state and city housing authorities 
have been made by the__-_._»_ 

14. Demouniable houses are being used 
experimentally at 

15. It is argued that “temporary hous- 
ing” leads to permanent 

16. Aid is extended to private builders 

the 














’ to her ar 


Churchill is a great war leader and 
a popular hero. But he is also an arch- 
Conservative. Most of his colleagues 
are Conservatives. And the Tories have 
an enormous majority in the House of 
Commons. 

Some of the Conservatives have been 
won over of course. Dr. Hugh Lyon, 
Headmaster at Rugby, recently issued 
a significant statement. Rugby is one 
of the most famous of the public schools 
which have nurtured England’s ruling 
class. 

“There are some, of course,” Dr. 
Lyon wrote, “who still cling to the 
hope it will be ‘all right after the war.’ 
They believe the war is bringing pros- 
perity to a new section of the popula- 
tion and that peace will see a boom in 
public schools comparable to that in 
1919. For myself I feel not only that 
this cannot happen but that it should 
not. We have made too many mistakes 
in this country through wistful attempts 
to get back to the day before yester- 
day.” 

And in addition to the “converted” 
Tories there are many who will be 
ruined by the destruction of their prop- 
erty and so will lose their power to 
oppose change. 

But unless England is conquered or 
completely devastated by bombs there 
will still be much of the old ruling class 
left able and willing to fight for power. 
Changes are taking place now in Eng- 
lish social life. And there are possibil- 
ities of much greater changes. But they 
are as yet only possibilities. not cer- 
tainties. 
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Old Age,” in We Saw It Happen, Simon 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE 
America is being rebuilt, as is necessary 
as buildings become old or obsolete. Much 
of Europe will have to be rebuilt after the 
war. Some of the forces affecting ‘architec- 
tural forms are described and illustrated in 
an article, “Nowhere to Go but Fotward,” 
in the January ‘ssue of Magazine of Art. 


SHALL WE “RIDE THE WAVE”? 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s The Wave of 
the Future has had wide circulation. The 
questions proposed are being freely de- 
bated in a democratic manner. One answer 
ent, written by an American 
citizen who was raised in Germany, is 
given in “We Build the Future” (Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1941, pp. 33-35). 
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1941: WHOSE YEAR? 


Problems and Prospects of the War: 
Can Britain Hold Out Against Time? 


First Nine Months: Hitler’s 


HE War for the World has been 
['cader way a year and a half, 

and in the present ominous and 
mystifying lull in the Battle of Brit- 
ain we can pause to take account of 
stock. We can think of the war so far 
as divided into two parts. The first 
nine months, from September, 1939, 
to June, 1940, clearly go to Hitler. 
He conquered nine countries and 
added the resources of 107,000,000 
people to the total resources of Ger- 
many’s Nazi war machine. 


From the Battle of Poland through 
the Battle of France, his techniques 
were always successful—careful fore- 
planning, a head start in the produc- 
tion of war materials, rise moves, 
lightning attacks, nove cd of 
mechanized equipment, and new 
styles of warfare. All of these made 
him victor during the first stage of 
the war. And, had the British Isles 
been a continuous part of the main- 
land of Europe, he no doubt would 
have won the Battle of Britain before 
the close of the summer of 1940, and 
the war would have ended with Hit- 
ler the complete master of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Second Nine Months: Not Hitler’s 


“Geography,” however, brought an 
end to ither’s sweeping success. The 
English Channel, across which a 
third of a million British Tommies 
were ferried back to England from 
Dunkirk out of the hell of Flaaders, 
prove to be a better defense against 

im than the Maginot Line. It caused 
the postponement of the Battle of 
Britain for months and gave the Brit- 
ish time to arm and organize. 

Certainly the second nine months 
of the war have not been Hitler's. 
Many careful eye-witness American 
observers attest that conclusion, giv- 
ing four definite setbacks as evi- 
dence: 

First: despite the most ruthless 
and concentrated bombing of cities 
the world has ever known, the mo- 
rale of the British people remains 
unshaken. — 
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“But Between You and Me—” 


Second: despite months of concen- 
trated attempts to bomb areas in 
which industrial plants are located, 
British production of war goods has 
not been seriously crippled. 

Third: despite vigorous attacks by 
air and submarine on Britain’s navy 
and merchant marine, the regular 
shipment of needed foodstuffs and 
munitions from-other parts of the 
world to the British Isles continues. 

Fourth: the campaigns in Africa 
and the Balkans have so far been 
defeats for the Axis. Indeed, the rout 
of the Italian fascist command in 
Greece and in Africa seems to indi- 
cate that Italy is now a liability to 
Hitler rather than an asset. 

All of this, however, does not spell 
sure victory or defeat for either side. 
It merely increases the likelihood 
that this war will not be a short one— 
it may last a year and a half or two 
years longer, perhaps three or four 
or more. All observers seem to agree 
that, if Britain stands firm during 
the spring of 1941, the war will prob- 
ably continue for several years. 


The Race Against Time 


“IF Britain stands firm!” One ques- 
tion and only one will really decide 
the outcome: Can Great Britain 
withstand a total Blitzkrieg if Hitler 
launches one soon? Even the most 
cautious authorities predict that an 
“all-out” lightning war against the 
British Isles will begin this spring— 
perhaps this month, perhaps in 
March, certainly by April or May. 
There may, some think, be attacks 
against the British in the Mediterra- 


“nean first, but whatever happens 


there, the consensus of opinion is 
that the Battle of 1941 will be fought 
over Britain itself, perhaps in it. 


Assets and Liabilities 


The fate of the democratic way of 
life for years to come—here in Amer- 
ica and around the world—will, most 
people believe, hinge upon the out- 
come of this great battle. What are 
the possible and probable determi- 
nants of its outcome? The most criti- 
cal one, it seems clear, is the com- 
parative resources in war materials 
of Britain and Hitler. Although ac- 
tual conditions are shrouded in un- 
certainty, rumors, and propaganda, 
a tentative appraisal of assets and 
liabilities can be made from the 
studies of competent observers. 


On the resources side the scales 
today are in Hitler's favor. By con- 
quering France and eight other 
European countries he has acquired 
vastly more war materials and muni- 
tions than Britain has received from 
her Empire, from the United States, 
and other sources, put together. Take 
the situation in iron and steel, which 
the experience of the First World 
War shows is all-important. In Sep- 
tember, 1939, Germany’s mills could 
produce 25,000,000 tons of steel per 
year;! by the end of 1940, her annual 
plant capacity, including conquered 
countries, had increased to 42,000,- 


1For additional facts on comparative re- 
sources and production, see Dr. Fritz Stern- 
berg’s new book, Five-Fold Aid to Britain— 
To Save Her and Keep the United States 
Out of War. John Day, New York. $1.00. 
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000 tons. At the same time, more- 
over, her supplies of raw materials 
and labor had been likewise multi- 
plied to keep this gigantic plant go- 
ing full tilt. 

What about Great Britain and her 
— Their combined capacity to 
produce was less than half as great 
as Germany’s—17,000,000 tons of 
steel in 1940. Did our supplies to 
Britain make up the difference? They 
did not. In the year ending August 
31, 1940, we had shipped only 2,- 
400,000 tons of steel tc Britain; she 
needed, competent observers say, 
25,000,000 tons from us. ( Little Lux- 


war planes, and is easily winning the 
winter's race for production of air- 
craft. Some of the most skeptical gb- 
servers estimate that Nazi produc- 
tion outstrips British 2 to 1. 


? * oO 


This raises a most crucial question: 
With such great differences in mate- 
rial equipment, could Britain possi- 
bly win a long war? Most authorities 
believe she could not. 

But, say the experts, if Britain can 
somehow hold out through 1941, the 
United States can wipe out the dis- 
parity in 1942. Our iron and steel 


STEEL FOR VICTORY 


IN MILLIONS OF TONS 





TODAY 


emburg alone produced and sent to 
Germany in the same period 2,510,- 
000 tons.) Somewhat later figures are 
available: from the first of January 
to the end of November, 1940, the 
United States sent 3,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel to Britain. And today 
estimates of our annual deliveries 
next year are only 8,000,000 tons. 
This would give Britain a total of 
25,000,000 tons, against Germany's 
42,000,000. Obviously, this is noth- 
ing like enough, and our steel ship- 
ments to Britain must be stepped up 
three- or four-fold. 

The situation in airplanes shows a 
similar shortage, perhaps even more 
critical. As I write, reports are 
spreading of the tremendous effi- 
ciency of German aircraft produc- 
tion. It is said, for example, that 
Germany now has a total of 36,000 














NECESSARY 


Diagrams from ‘‘Five-Fold Aid to Britain — To Save Her and Keep the United States Out of War’’ (John Day). 
Despite America’s immense steel capacity, Germany is receiving from her conquered 
and subject territories twice as much steel as Great Britain is obtaining. The second 
column from the left in the chart above shows what Britain is actually getting 
now. The extreme right column shows what is needed for victory. To surpass 
Germany, steel exports from the United States must be increased nearly fourfold. 


plants now have an annual produc- 
tion capacity of 83,000,000 tons, and 
this could be built up to 100,000,000 
tons. If our actual production in- 
creased to match this capacity we 
could not only have enou f steel for 
our own defense and civilien needs, 
but we could ship enough steel to 
Britain to give her a marked superi- 
ority over Germany. 

But that “if” is very important! If 
actual production of iron and .teel, 
of rel ai of other munitions can 
be brought to match capacity! Today 
it lags far behind. 

Will we bring the two together? 
The answer to this question depends 
upon the answers to several other 
questions: Will American manufac- 
turers increase their ere capacity 
and actual production? Will they do 
it with greatly increased speed? Will 
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labor cooperate to the limit? The fact 
is that both manufacturers and labor 
leaders are inclined to hesitate to 
make changes in existing arrange- 


ments which will possibly jeopardize - 


their future interests. The owners of 
large industries, for example, hesitate 
about greatly expanding their plants. 
Will the equipment be useless the 
moment the war is over? they ask. 
Will there be another economic 
crisis and a great depression? Simi- 
larly labor has fears. It fears a crisis 
in employment at the close of the 
war. It fears that in the coming years 
it will lose the social gains in hours 
and wages legislation and bargaining 
power which have been made in the 
past generation; hence in the emer- 
gency they continue to use the strike 
as their one real weapon. 

Much the same thing is happen- 
ing here as happened in Britain in 
the autumn gnd winter of 1939-1940, 
during the early part of the war. 
Both the British government and 
British manufacturers far underesti- 
mated the seriousness of the crisis, 
and the defense plans they made 
were totally inadequate as a result. 
The manufacturers, insisting on 
thinking in terms of “business as 
usual.” failedto scrap obsolete equip- 
ment and install up-to-date machin- 
ery. They fejected the practice of 
sub-letting contracts and other plans 
which would have speeded up pro- 
duction; they refused to reduce their 
own profits. Labor likewise refused 
to give up its gains in bargaining 
power. In short, both sides failed to 
cooperate to produce a unified, effi- 
cient war-goods enterprise. 

It was not until the “sit-down war” 
gave way to the “total war” in May. 
1940, that Britain woke up. Then 
labor was forced to cooperate to the 
limit» Manufacturers were forced to 
build and operate the industrial sys- 
tem to satiny the crying demands of 
national defense. Today the entire 
machinery of British production is 
working at top speed—all geared to 
one goal—turning out every last af 
sible ounce of war goods to defend 
the country against Germany. So we 
see what delay meant to Great Brit- 
ain. It nearly. cost her life. 


All-Out Aid to Britain 


Will the United States give Britain 
all the aid she needs? One conclusion 
seems to be fairly certain: that, if 
the war is prolonged, Britain cannot 
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— Hitler alone. Aid from the 


United States is essential. How do 
our ‘people feel about giving that 
aid? Certainly the majority of them 
are for it today. New public opinion 
polls have just been reported, nota- 
bly that of Fortune Magazine. These 
show that 55 per cent of our people 
are in favor of sending Britain all the 
materials we can, even if these are 
outright gifts; 28 per cent more are 
in fava pas Britain up to half 
of our total production of materials. 
But Britain’s cash funds for buying 
war supplies are now exhausted. The 
delivery of goods to Britain depends 
upon the fate of the “lend-lease” bill 
now before Congress. Its early pas- 
sage seems assured, although definite 
limitations will certainly be imposed 
on the President’s powers. So much 
for public opinion in America. 
Great strides toward increased 
production have already been made. 
First, the efficiency of government 
organization itself has been im- 
proved. The N. D. A. C. (National 
Defense Advisory Commission) has 
given way to O. P. M. (Office of 
Production Management), and a 
scheme of administration which is 
simpler and more directly responsi- 
ble has been established. Moreover, 
in it ownership and management on 
the one hand, and labor on the other, 
are both and equally represented: 
Mr. Knudsen for plant and employer, 
Mr. Hillman for labor. Signs point to 
the likelihood that a way will be 
found in which they will cooperate 
eftectively for the duration of the 
war crisis. In the meantime some 
labor as well as business leaders are 
showing fine constructive leadership. 
Some “bottle-necks” in production 
are being eliminated. There is the 
comprehensive plan of Walter P. 
Reuther, backed by Philip Murray, 
president of the C. I. O., and others 
to multiply airplane production by 
“sub-contracting” parts to automo- 
bile and other plants, or, as the Brit- 
ish say, by “bits and pieces.” It is 
based on a study of manufacturing 
plants and skilled workers available 
to run them, and suggests a way in 
which thousands of single-seater 
fighting’ planes (on the order of the 
British “Spitfire” ) can be built quick- 
ly Whether there is a real shortage 
of skilled men in machine industries 
is a subject of considerable dispute. 
Already it seems certain that the 
new World War will do what that of 





1914-1918 did, namely, tremendously 
expand the production plant of the 
United States for our own possible 
war needs as well as for those of 
Great Britain. 


e o ¢ 
In studying the immediate crisis 


we should bear in mind that several 
hidden factors may play a vital part 


DAILY WORKING HOURS FOR ARMAMENT 
BRITAIN 






This drawing is based on a rough ealeu- 
lation made by Dr. Sternberg (see foot- 
note, page 11) that British and German 
workers are each devoting four hours a 
day to the manufacture of munitions. 
But American workers spend only 30 
minutes a day in making armaments. 


in determining the course of events. 
Hitler has certain definite liabilities, 
for example, which should be .con- 
sidered. While he has thus far clearly 
won the war of resources and pro- 
duction, certain obstacles and set- 
backs must be taken into account. 
He has, for example, three powerful 
forces now lined up against him: (1) 
the people, resources, and industrial 

lant of the United States—out to aid 

is enemy, Britain; (2) tens of mil- 
lions: of conquered peoples whom 
he must police; and (8) the loss of 
the surprise element in his world- 
wide organization of fifth-column ac- 
tivity—“neutral” governments every- 
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where are now awake to the Nazi 
technique and few will be caught 


napping. 


Certain great unknown factors 
must be noted also. To name two 
obvious ones: 

1. What will Russia do? What will 
be the Soviet Union’s stand if the 
Axis advances through the Balkans, 
across the Dardanelles, into the Near 
East? Will Stalin break with Hitler? 
And assuming he supports Turkey, 
can the Russian-Turkish armies de- 
feat Hitler? 

2. What is the real situation in the 
Far East? Is internal dissension ris- 
ing again between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists? If so, 
will Russia withdraw help from 
China and sign a Japanese pact? In 
the meantime, what is Japan’s real 
situation? Is it as precarious as it 
seems, with two million soldiers scat- 
tered up the rivers and railroads of 
China, isolated from the homeland, 
having difficulties obtaining provi- 
sions and maintaining communica- 
tions? What is the true situation 
within Japan itself? Also, will Japan 
attack British and Dutch Malaya? 
Could Japan transport and supply 
an army 2000 miles to the south? 

These are two great “unknowns,” 
and there are, of course, others 
which must be watched carefully. 


* ? -— 


The developments of the coming . 
months will no doubt throw consi- 
derable light on these world-shaking 
trends, and we must study them with 
clear minds as well as anxious hearts. 
In later articles we shall consider 
possible future eventualities—for ex- 
ample, the effect of a long war on 
British society and government; and 
the alignment of groups and forces 
here in America. For in this historic 
world struggle, it seems likely that 
all “eye and all nations will even- 
tually take sides. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION | 
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EVEN counties in southwestern 
Michigan are serving today as a 
gigantic laboratory to demonstrate 

how local leadership can solve commu- 
nity problems. These seven counties— 
Allegan, Barry, Branch, Calhoun, Eaton, 
Hillsdale and Van Buren—are cooperat- 
ing inthe Michigan Community Health 
Project of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The project seeks to advance the 
health, happiness and well being of the 
present and future children of this area, 
and to assist in the develop:nent of well- 
organized community plans for health 
service, education and welfare. 

The Foundation was established by 
W. K. Kellogg in June, 1930. It has an 
endowment of $47,000,000. During 
1940-41 it will spend $2,553,650 to 
“promote the health, happiness and 
well-being of children — directly or in- 
directly — without regard to race, creed 
or geographical boundary. . . .” 

W. K. Kellogg’s own experiences as a 
child served to strengthen his determi- 
nation to “promote the health, happi- 
ness and well-being of children.” Will 
Kellogg’s teacher thought he was slow- 
witted. Young Will did not know until 
he was 20 that near-sighted eyes caused 
his trouble. For the next 25 years he 
worked in the business department ot 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Then at 46 
he founded the Kellogg Company for 
the manufacture of breakfast foods, and 
within 32 years became a multi-million- 
aire. The, enlightened recreational, 
health and labor policies of the Kellogg 
Company have attracted wide attention. 
The W. K. Kellogg Foundation’s grants 
for the promotion of child welfare have 


This mother knows her son is all right. Parents 
are educated to take their children to doctors 
and dentists for regular health examinations. 


gone to organizations and _ schools 
throughout the United States and the 
world. But Mr. Kellogg doesn’t like to 
be called a “philanthropist.” He regards 
his fortune merely as a trust to be used 
for the welfare of humanity. 

The first director of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation was Dr. Stuart Pritch- 
ard, who, for 17 years, had served as a 
lung specialist at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium and had spent half his life in 
public health work. When Dr. Pritchard 
died in August, 1940, his administrative 
duties were divided between Dr. 
George B. Darling and Dr. Emory W. 
Morris. 


Finding the “Forgotten Child” 


Although the Foundation’s funds go 
to many research and welfare agencies, 
its major interest is the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project, or MCHP. Why 
did the Foundation decide to work in 
this rural area? Because here, if any- 
where, lives America’s forgotten child. 
The seven counties are typically agricul- 
tural and have suffered severely in re- 
cent years because of low farm prices 


and oe foreign markets. 


The Foundation decided that the real ° 


need of these seven counties was intelli- 
gent leadership to get all the groups— 
teachers, parents, doctors, dentists, offi- 
cials—of the communities to work to- 
gether. It volunteered to provide the 
special training for teachers and others, 
and to build hospitals, laboratories and 
health units. But the Foundation avoid- 
ed the mistake of a friend who wants to 
help a person, and ends up by taking 
all the responsibility on his own shoul- 


ders. It emphasizes that the MCHP is_ 


the project of the men and women in 
the seven-county area. The project will 
be just as successful as they make it. 


The MCHP 


Here is how the MCHP operates. 
The seven-county project includes the 
official health department, the so-called 
supplementary health program, educa- 
tion, camps for underprivileged, and 
general services. The county and state 
governments contribute only to the 
health department. The other services 
are supported by the Foundation. Each 
county health department operates on a 
budget of about $1.00 per person a 
year. Of this amount the State contrib- 
utes from 7 to 14 cents; the counties, 2 
to 28 cents; the, Foundation, the rest. 
Each year the Foundation spends about 
$3.11 for every man, woman, and child 
in the seven-county MCHP, which has 
a population of around 225,000. Of this 
amount about 83 cents per person is 
paid to the county health departments. 

Heading each county health depart- 
ment is the county director. He is re- 
sponsible to county and state officials 
He also is the representative of the 
Foundation and passes on all requests 
for Foundation aid. Nearly as important 
is the family health counselor. There is 
one counselor for every 5,000 popula- 
tion. She is a trained nurse and teacher, 
working in homes, in schools and with 
doctors and dentists in the area. 

The health department also has one 
or more public health engineers. They 
visit homes to solve problems of water 
supply and sewage disposal; advise 
school officials on heat, light, ventila- 
tion, seating and sanitation. They safe- 
guard the water, milk and food supplies 
in the area. 


’ The Ann J. Kellogg School, named for W. K: 
logg’s mother, has special facilities for the 
ing of both normal and handicapped childre 
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Battle Creek, Michigan: 
Seven-County Health Project 


The MCHP is bringing to communities, through theit 
own leaders, the best of modern information so the 
people themselves can work out their own problems. 








This public health work and “preven- 


tive medicine”—halting disease before it 
gets started—had been looked upon by 
people in the seven-county area as “lux- 
uries.” They thought this work, although 
important, could be afforded only by 
large towns and cities. Critics said: 
“Wait till the Foundation stops pouring 
money into these health departments. 
The taxpayers won't want to dig into 
their own pockets.” But the Foundation 
believed that the people, if shown the 
value of a program, would be willing to 
carry it forward even if the Foundation 
withdrew completely. So it asked the 
voters of the seven counties if they 
wanted to tax themselves 25 cents per 
person to help support the public health 
work. The vote was 65,329 “yes” and 
836 “no.” 


Some Other WKKF Activities 


The supplementary health program: 
The Foundation won the cooperation of 
doctors and dentists in a program of 
preventive dentis and medicine—to 
keep children well rather than treat 
sick ones. Parents were educated to take 
their children to a doctor and a dentist 
for regular examinations. “Studies 
show,” says Dr. Emory W. Morris, “that 
50 per cent of all two-year-olds and 83.4 
per cent of eight-year-olds require den- 
tal care. If we. can see the child between 
the second and third year of life, only 
simple fillings will be necessary and per- 
manent loss of teeth can be avoided . . ” 

The expense of this medical and den- 
tal care is paid by the Foundation when 
parents are unable to afford it. The 


939 the Foundation offered to supply one new 
for every five old books turned in. People 
he seven “counties turned in 911,577 books. 





During the child’s first trip to the 
dentist he familiarizes her with his 
equipment and wins her confidence. 


Foundation also provides scholarships so 
doctors and dentists can return to school 
to learn modern methods. 

This program has educated the peo- 
ple to demand more medical and dental! 
care. The increased demand has enabled 
doctors and dentists to provide service 
at lower cost. 

2. Educational program. The Foun- 
dation discovered there were about 800 
one-room rural. schools in the seven- 
county area. The schools pemety 
lacked modern equipment and sanita- 
tion facilities. The teachers usually were 
poorly trained, overworked, and under- 
paid. To encourage teachers to seek fur- 
ther training, the Foundation offered 
summer scholarships to the 2,043 teach- 
ers in the seven-county area. 

All-expense scholarships were pro- 
vided teachers attending 14 different 
colleges in the United States. Postgrad- 
uate and special short courses also were 
offered principals, nurses, ministers, 

































judges, editors, parent groups and 
others. 

The Foundation then turned to the 
“little red schodl houses” of the MCHP. 
It contributed funds to build 15 mod- 
ern, consolidated schools. But since the 
State’s property tax limitation hampers 
the building of more schools, the Foun- 
dation proposes to help the districts in 
the seven counties modernize their old 
buildings. One hundred school districts 
in the MCHP have voted to cooperate 
in this program. 

3. Camps: Three completely equip- 
ped year-round camp schools for chil- 
dren are operated by the Foundation. 

The Foundation’s program in the 
seven counties has been studied by ex- 
ae from all over the world. It is 

ailed as something new under the sun. 
But the Foundation’s officials are mod- 
est when discussing its accomplish- 
ments. They say the MCHP is little 
more than an attempt to revive the 
family and community life of America. 
The Foundation, they add, is willing to 
back with hard cash its belief that local 
leadership can develop effective meth- 
ods of meeting community needs. 

America today is challenged by the 
dictatorships who believe people can be 
driven to accomplish things by regi- 
mentation, concentration camps, bombs 
and blitzkriegs. The Foundation be- 
lieves in the slower process of education 
and democratic leadership. This process 
takes time. It requires faith in democ- 
racy. Those who occasionally lose faith 
should adopt the slogan of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation—Semper Tenate— 
“always hang on, don’t let go.” 







The state university provides courses for high 
school graduates who want to remain on the 
farm. Here is a class studying egg candling. 
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Child Labor 


(Concluded from page 9) 
ing unconstitutional the Child Labor 
Act of 1916. 

In 1916 a progressive Congress, 
stirred by the spectacle of child labor 
in factories, passed a law which pro- 
hibited manufacturers from shipping 
any articles made by child labor into 
another state. This act was passed, pre- 
sumably, under the commerce power, 
as a reasonable regulation of commerce. 
But the majority of the Supreme Court 
held that it was not a regulation of com- 
merce at all, but merely a regulation of 
labor, and that as such it was beyond 
the powers of Congress. There was a 
vigorous dissent by the great Justice 
Holmes. This act, he said, does not 
meddle with anything belonging to the 
states. They may regulate their internal 
affairs as they please. But when they 
seek to send their products across state 
lines, they must submit to Congres- 
sional regulation. And if Congress 
thinks that child labor is socially bad, it 
has the right to use the commerce 
power to discharge it, just as it used 
the commerce power to discourage lot- 
teries or impure drugs, or many other 
things. 

For almost twenty years, then, this 
limitation on the commerce power held. 
Regulation of child labor was paralyzed. 
The power of the Federal Government 
was weakened. Then, beginning about 
four years ago the Supreme Court re- 
turned to the Marshall position. In a 
long series of opinions it strengthened 
Congressional power under the com- 
merce clause. Most notable of these 
opinions were those which upheld the 
National Labor Relations Act, and of 
legislation regulating hours and wages 
in industry. Now the climax has been 
reached. The Supreme Court, in the 
course of a decision upholding the right 
of the government to fix minimum 
wages in the lumber industry in Geor- 
gia, has definitely reversed the deci- 
sion in the Child Labor case. Congress, 
says the court, is “free to exclude from 
commerce articles whose use in states 
for which they are destined it may con- 
ceive to be injurious to health, morale, 
or welfare.” If Congress thinks that 
cheap labor is injurious to national wel- 
fare, it can exclude the products of 
cheap labor from the avenues of in- 
terstate commerce. As for Hammer ver- 


sus Dagenhart, it was a “departure 


from the principles which have pre- 
vailed in the interpretation of the com- 
merce clause both before and since the 
decision.” 

It is an illuminating episode. It re- 
veals clearly what was pointed out here 
last week, that the judges can and do 
make the Constitutién, and that con- 


servative and liberal judges, looking at 
the same clauses of the Constitution and 
at the same precedents, come to differ- 
ent conclusions. And whatever may be 
the feeling about the wisdom of Con- 
gressional regulation of wages, it will 
scarcely be denied that the Court, in 
returning this power to Congress, is at 
last back on the right track — the track 


of Marshall, the track of nationalism. ° p 





Housing 
(Coneluded from page 6) 


projects. Under U. S. H. A. rules a local 
housing project cannot be built unless 
a comparable area of slum is cleared 
out first. Critics reply that there is no 
time in the present emergency to clear 
slums and build large housing projects. 


Demountable Houses 


Some experts would settle the quarrel 
over temporary and permanent housing 
in this manner. They suggest the use 
of permanent materials but temporary 
construction—demountable houses. 

These houses could be built in sec- 
tions on a mass-production basis — side 
walls, roof sections, kitchen-bathroom 
panels etc. — and then assembled like 
an automobile. When the emergency 
ends, and the “boom town” population 
of an area goes back to normal, the 
houses could be unbolted and moved 
to other centers or stored for future use. 
A plan similar to this is being tried in 
housing families of enlisted men at the 
Marine Corps base at Quantico, Va. 

Another solution to the defense hous- 
ing problem has been offered by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
The Association believes that the ability 
of thousands of auto-owning defense 
workers to commute between factories 
and homes 20 to 80 miles apart .may 
help solve our “appalling housing 
shortages” in defense plant areas. 

It believes that traffic reforms per- 
mitting easier travel, and handy park- 
ing spaces near defense plants, might 
end the need for building hundreds 
of houses .that would be left vacant 
after the emergency crisis is passed. 


Planning for Peace 


Many housing experts believe the 
above mentioned proposals may help 
solve our emergency defense housing 
problem. But they don’t think this is 
enough. They remind us that America 
had a serious housing problem even be- 
fore the defense emergency arose. 

Believers in public housing bolster 
their arguments by pointing to a study 
of York, Pennsylvania, by Byron Darn- 
ton of the N. Y. Times. York they ex- 
plain, is no “boom town” like Charles- 


town, Indiana, It is a typical American 
industrial city whose plants are. busy 
on defense orders. According to Darn- 
ton, labor is in demand, wages are up, 
and rents are up. 

Rents are up, he explains, because 
even poor housing in this city of 56,000 
is hard to find. Darnton quotes Arthur 
R. Thomas of the Family Service 
Bureau: “Rents have been going up 
for two years. . . . The difficulty is that 
these increases. affect the only housing 
that is available to low-paid labor.” 

“York has no large slums,” explains 
Darnton, “and because the streets are 
much cleaner and more attractive than 
the streets of the average American 
community the casual visitor might say 
that this city had no housing problem. 
Even many Yorkers are unaware of it, 
for in many instances the evidence lies 
tucked away in alleys where only the 
lowly go. . . . But a Federal housing 
official recently estimated that at least 
1,500 houses in York were dangerously 
substandard, .. .” 

Advocates of a nation-wide Federal- 
state-loca] housing program say it will 
do more than provide low-income 
groups with needed housing. It will, 
they argue, help provide jobs for work- 
ers when our present emergency defense 
program ends. They contend that the 
expansion of defense industries will 
not permanently solve our unemploy- 
ment problem. Instead, 5,000,000 men 
probably will be thrown out of work 
when peace comes. Therefore, in plan- 
ning for peace we must develop a hous- 
ing program of about 500,000 homes a 
year to give jobs to unemployed work- 
ers, these experts conclude. 

To sum up: A speedy solution of 
our defense housing problem is needed 
to prevent a slump in defense produc- 
tion. The Government is spending mil- 
lions on housing and hopes to get more 
help from private industry. Private 
builders and real estate interests are 
afraid, however, that a tremendous in- 
crease in housing now will result in a 
surplus of houses when the emergency 
ends. They urge a more cautious ap- 
proach to this problem. But believers 
in a public housing program insist that 
we had a housing Pa wa before the 
defense emergency arose, and will have 
a more serious one in a few years. They 
support public housing not only to aid 
the low-income groups, but to provide 
jobs for workers when the defense 
emergency ends. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 


1l. T 16, FHA. 
1. F 

13. U.S.H.A. 

14. tico, Va. 
15. slums. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


A Radio Version of Edward Everett Hale’s 
Famous Parable of Patriotism 


Adapted by Ann Barley 


MERICA Month in any year would 
be a good time to print this radio 


script of Edward Everett Hale’s great - 


parable of patriotism — The Man With- 
out a Country. This America Month, 
when we.are all so very much aware of 
the necessity of preserving all that 
America means to us, there is a special 
interest in the old story of the man who 
wished never to hear the name of the 
United States again — and got his wish. 

Edward Everett Hale published this 
story in the Atlantic Monthly in Decem- 
ber, 1863, during one of the most criti- 
cal moments in history. Just a 
month earlier ae Edward Ever- 
ett, had spoken” the cemetery at 
Gettysburg where ham Lincoln also 
made a few remarks which turned out 
to be immortal. (See Scholastic. Feb. 
10.) Published in book form, The Man 
Without a Country sold 500,000 copies 
in the first year. It has been read and 
re-read ever since by Americans who 
look upon it as a stirring symbol of the 
love they bear their country. 

Here is the story as it was presented 
over the air on one of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Pursuit of Hap- 
piness” programs last year. 


ARRATOR: In 1807, Aaron Burr 
was tried for treason . . . sus- 
pected of attempting to carve a 

kingdom of his own from the United 
States. His fall dragged other men 
down, and one of these was Philip 
Nolan, a young army officer. . . charm- 
ing, — bitter at the fate that had 
dragged him before a court martial and 
into a whirl of accusation. 

Music: A few chords under follow- 
ing. ete Ah 

First Orricer’s Voice (slow and in- 
sinuating): Nolan you were often seen 
with Aaron Burr, and he was known to 
prefer you for a confidant. 

Noxan (sharply): Can’t a man have 
friendships? 

Seconp Voice (slow): You admired 
him, didn’t you — liked his flattery — 
“Burr for King and Nolan for Prime 
Minister”? 

, NoLan (furious): No, that’s ridicu- 
ous. 

Music (becomes continuous . . . 
rapid . . . jangled .. . . the voices be- 
come shrill . . . top each other): 

First Voice: But you've been heard 
to say you're sick of the army. 

Seconp: You wanted to quit, Nolan! 


Philip Nolan is tried before a court martial and shouts that he wants never to 
hear of the United States again. The judge tells him his wish will be granted. 


First: You don’t like authority! 

Seconp: You don’t like your country, 
Nolan. (pause) Do you? (pause) Say 
something to prove, if you can, that 
you've been loyal to the United States! 

No.an (shouting): Damn the United 
States! I hope that I may never hear 
of the United States again! 

(A Dead Silence.) 

Jupce: It is the sentence of this 
court, Philip Nolan, that you be granted 
your wish. You are never to hear of the 
United States as long as-you live. 

Music: Great, ominous chord .fol- 
lowed by music which surges up and 
down for: © 

Jupce: (filter): You are never to 
hear of the United States as long as 
you live. . . (upsurge) . . . as long as 
you live... (upsurge) Never... . 

Sounp: Cross-f music to ship 
sounds, as of cruiser under way. 

MipsmipMaNn: I was @. midshipman 
on the Warship Valiant when I first 
met Nolan. In the navy we called him 
“Plain-Buttons.” He was our permanent 
guest — outbound, He was given good 
quarters, good treatment, dignity — with 
only one restriction—he must never 
hear any mention of the United States. 
Naturally, no ship liked to have him 
aboard — it stopped all our talk . . . at 
sea, men talk of home, of politics, let- 
ters, girls they’ve married, or mean to 
marry. Nolan cut off half our conversa- 
tion. And he knew it and grew shy... . 
You could lend him books, if they had 


no allusidn to America. . . . Or foreign 
papers, with little holes cut where the 
captain had deleted words like “New 
York” or “Boston” . . . (music out) 
And there were always (fading) em- 
barrassing incidents. . . . 

Fimst OrrFicer (calling): Mr. Nolan, 
would you like to join us? We bor- 
rowed some books from the British 
frigate in port! 

Noxan: Why, thank you very much. 

SEconp OrFicer: This new book of 
Scott’s, Nolan. Ever seen it? Phillip’s 
has been reading it aloud. 

Nouan (reading title): Oh, let me 
see .. . Mmm. The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

Tarp Orricer: Why don’t you read 
to us a bit, Nolan? We've finished the 
fifth canto, but you'll get the hang of it 
quickly. Start anywhere . . . here. .. . 

Nowan (reading): “Breathes there a 
man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said — 

This is my own, my native land; 

(He pauses) 

First OrFicer (embarrassed): Uh — 
skip if you like, Nolan. . . . 

No.an: ° 
This is my own, my native land; 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 

burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand?— 
If such there be, go, mark him well, 
High though his title, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concent’red all in self — 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Noian (deeply hurt, breaks off): You 
must excuse me, gentlemen . . . excuse 
me — 

Music: Upsurge 

Jupce (filter): You are never to hear 
of your native land as long as you 
live. ... 

Musit: In and under. 


MinsuipMan: After that, Nolan had 
the nervous, tired look of a_heart- 
wounded man. He stared at the sea for 
hours. He grew. to love the sea and he 
hated the land. Always the Breton 
cliffs, or the Bay of Fundy, the small, 
crooked houses at Brest, or the olive 
slopes at Palermo . . . Southampton . . . 
Gibraltar . . . LaPlata. He knew the 
beauty of a thousand shores— and the 
loneliness. He was transferred twenty 
times. Each ship, bound home, changed 
Nolan to a wayfaring vessel . . . (music 
out) . . . And there were always em- 
barrassing incidents. 

Sounps: Background sounds of voices 
. -.. laughter... . 

British Orricer: I say, Captain 
Hawks, your country is becoming very 
powerful. I congratulate you on 
Texas... . 

Notan (eagerly): What's happened 
to Texas, sir? 

British OrFicer: Surely yeu know, 
Mr. Nolan. Texas has joined the Un — 

AMERICAN CapTAIN (cutting in): I 
beg your pardon, sir. But — orders for 
Captain Nolan forbid any information 
on the subject of the United States. 

Music: Motif, then segue to con- 
tinental waltz of the period. 

AMERICAN Gir: This is the pleasant- 
est shipboard dance we've ever had at 
Monte Carlo, Mr. Nolan. 

Noxan: Have you been abroad long, 
Miss Graff? 

Girt: Yes, for quite some time. 

Notan: What do you hear from 
home — 

Grm_: Home? Mr. Nolan . . . Home? 
(laughs) I thought you were the man 
who never wanted to hear of home 
again? 

Music: Motif crashes in again. 

Jupce (filter): . . . As long as you 

wes. 

Music: Cross fade to sea sounds. 

No.an: The miles you can pace: on 
a deck. ... 

Sounp (footsteps): Round . . . round 

. round . . . and never a step nearer 
home. 

Music: Tremolo in strings, up briefly: 
Fade under: 

Sounp: Wind 

Noxan: The unending complaint of 
wind in your ears. Water ... wind... 
‘ sky ... deck... water...wind... 
sky ... deck .. . water... wind. ... 

Music: Tremolo, up and down for 

Jupce (filter): As long as you 
live... . 


MupsHipMaN: | saw him on the deck 
one day, leaning over the rail, gazing 
somberly at the darkening sky an 
water. I suddenly felt a great pity for 
this silent, lonely, bitter, graying man. 
(Up) . . . Good evening, Mr. Nolan. 

No.an: Good evening, son. 

MipsuipMan: How are you tonight, 
sir? 

Noxan: Danforth, what kind of man 
can I ever be, without a family, with- 
out a home, without a country? What 
kind -of a man am I who don’t know 
what has happened in the town, the 
county — in the state I used to live in? 
How are the crops at home, for in- 
stance? What's happened to my 
mother? What about my young sister, is 
she married happily, has she children? 
Is she alive? Do they ever speak of me 
at home? What happened to old 
Schroeder, the baker who used to give 
me cookies when I was a child? Where 
is Freddie? Arthur? Betty? Donald? 
Have there been epidemics, floods, or 
drouths or panics at home? Has the 
country grown, or shrunk? Are there 
new cities, states, new leaders? 

Muppie: I’m sorry, Mr. Nolan. As 
you know, I can’t— 








Above: Philip Nolan reads the passage 
from Lay of the Last Minstrel which be- 
gins “Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead.” Below: Nolan “grew old fast ... 
a legend on the lips of men at sea.” 


Notan: Listen, Danforth— don’t go 
away. I've got to tell you this. Listen, | 
say: (slowly, and building) if you are 
ever tempted to say a word or.do a 
thing that shall put a bar between you 
and your family, your home or your 
country, pray God in his mercy to strike 
you dead that instant! Home and coun- 
try. . . Think about them, Danforth. 
.. . Write and sing and talk about them. 
. . . Never dream a dream but of serv- 
ing them. Let them be nearer to your 
thoughts the farther you travel from 
them: You belong to them as to your 
own mother. I only wish someane had 
said as much to me when I was your 
age.... 

Sounp: Music up and out under. 

MipsHipMan: He grew old fast in the 
years that followed. He was forgotten 
by men in the armchair jobs at Wash- 
ington. Actually lost from the Navy 
files. . . . A legend on the lips of men 
at sea. The last time I saw him, I knew 
he was dying. ara 

Noxan: I'll never get home now... 
never. 

MipsuipMan: Nolan. Lie still. 

Noxan: Surely you'll tell me some- 
thing now. Something. Listen, Dan- 
forth. . . . I've seen the flag; there are 
many more stars. More states — but the 
names . . . what are the names? ... 
The last I knew was . . . Ohio. 

MipsHIPMAN (compassionately ) : 
There are fourteen new ones. 

Nowan: Fourteen. . . . 

MipsaipMan (quietly): There's In- 
diana 


Noxwan: Indiana . . . a state now. 

Mipsu1eMan: And Louisiana. 

Noxan (slowly): Louisiana. . . . 
(Concluded on page 22) 











WINGS 


A Chapter from a New Biography of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the Great Painter and Scientist Who Envisioned Airplanes 
Five Hundred Years Ago 


EONARDO DA VINCI was born in 
1452 in a small Italian village not 
far from Florence. He has been called 
“the most resplendent figure in the 
human race,” ‘and “the first modern.” 
Some 500 years ago he envisioned and 
planned with primitive tools the airplane, 
heliocopter, submarine, tanks, modern 
cities and houses, air-cooling systems, 
machine guns, poison gas, gas masks, 
the parachute, alarm clocks, a barom- 
eter, portable -bridges, canal locks, a 
cloth wrapper, mechanical cranes and 
derricks, a diving-suit, “glasses for see- 
ing the moon magnified,” the inclina- 
tion gauge, portable houses, automatic 
musical instruments, shrapnel, a _ pe- 
dometer, a mechanical printing press, 
spinning machines, and streamlining. 
Leonardo ranged through all the arts 
and sciences. He was a _ philosopher, 
poet, musician, athlete, and engineer. 
While at the court of Lodovico Sforza in 
Milan he painted “The Last Supper” 
and “The Madonna of the Rocks.” In 
Florence, he painted “Mona Lisa.” He 
was engineer-general to Cesare Borgia, 
engineer and painter to Louis XII. 
Francis | chose him as his personal 
mentor. In Milan he was a spy. Here, 
too, he fashioned the most gigantic 
equestrian figure ever seen. At the age 
of 67 —in 1519 — he died, an exile in 


France. 
A suddenly from the market 

place and wheeled in a tre- 
mendous curve over the towers of 
Florence. Leonardo abruptly reined 
his horse. His eyes eager y followed 
the birds’ smooth flight. When they 
vanished into the distant sky, he 
whipped out his small notebook and 
hastily entered his observations. All 
his life he had dreamed of flight — 
human flight. For almost fifty years 
he had visualized a man-made bird 


GREAT flock of pigeons rose 


By Leo Lerman 


capable of carrying its human oc- 
cupants to the farthest corners of the 
earth. Now, he was once again study- 
ing the possibilities of such an in- 
credible contrivance. His workroom 
was filled with living birds, enlarged 
models of birds, dissected birds. 

He was sure that any air machine 
would have to be constructed upon 
certain principles ' of flight known 
only to birds. “A bird,” he wrote, “is 
an instrument working according to 
mathematical law, an instrument 
which it is within the capacity of 
man to reproduce with all its move- 
ments, though not witli. a correspond- 
ing degree of strength. .. .” 

Although birds were the basis for 
his research and hopes, he did not 
want to attach lifeless wings to 
men’s bodies. Other inventors had 
attempted that and failed. Recently 
he had been studying the works of 
Roger Bacon, a_ thirteenth-century 
scientist, and he had come upon a 
startling statement. “An instrument 
may be made to fly,” promised 
Bacon, “if one sit in the midst of the 
instrument, and turn an engine, by 
which the wings, being artificially 
composed, may beat the air after the 
manner of the flying bird.” Leonardo, 
too, was interested in constructing a 
man-manipulated machine. 

As far back as 1490 in Milan, he 
had started to study conditions of 
flight and experiment with flying ap- 
paratus. When Lodovico had pre- 
sented him with apartments and a 
studio on the Corte Vecchia of the 


Da Vi: ci’s flying machine. This photograph and the ones on the following pages 
are from the New York Museum of Science and Industry which has recently held a 
large exhibition of the models of the great Leonardo’s scientific achievements. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Castello, Leonardo had instructed, 
“Block up the upper room with 
beams and make a big, tall model, 
and you will have room above the 
roof, and this is a more suitable place 
than anywhere in Italy, in every re- 
spect.” Then, with his usual desire 
to keep from prying eyes, for he felt 
himself continually surrounded b 
spies and enemies, he added, “And 
when you are on the roof by the 
tower, they will not see you from 
the cathedral dome.” He had never 
completed his “big, tall model.” 
Other work had crowded his hours, 
and he had been forced to content 
himself with theories, research, and 
experiments. 

Now, as he rode among the cy- 
pressed hills of Fiesole, where he 
made many of his bird studies, he 
was once again determined to build 
a flying machine. This one would 
soar into the sunlit heavens and carry 
its inventor to glory. He looked 
about him. Everywhere birds flew 
and glided. Butterflies fluttered 
among the flowers. Insect wings glit- 
tered as they flashed from grassy 
patch to mossy tree-trunk. He had 
seen fish fly. Even certain animals 
flew. Man, too, would fly. He had 
to fly. 

The bare heights of Monte Cecero 
—Swan Mountain—ose up some 
1,300 feet above Leonardo. Its tow- 
ering summit, rosy in the spring sun- 
light, was wreathed with promise 
and hope. “The great bird,” exulted 
Leonardo, “will make its first flight 
from the back of the mountain that 
bears the name of the bird — filling 
the whole world with amazement, 
filling all records with its fame, and 
bringing eternal glory to its birth- 
place.” 

He leaped from his horse and 
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He had applied his newly discovered 
law to his problem. He designed a tent 
roof of caulked linen. This, he made 


' twelve yards broad and twelve yards 


high. A man who provided himself with 


[= such a tent roof would “be able to let 


himself fall from any great height with- 
out danger to himself.” Leonardo’s 
“tent-roof” was the first practical para- 
chute man ever attempted. 

For the first time in the history of 
science, he stated the “lighter-than-air- 


| principle” which plays such an impor- 


| tant part in the modern science of flight. 


Da Vinci's own drawing of a scythe-equipped mechanical war machine intended to 
mow the enemy down when driven into their ranks. Below are his drawings of a 
crank-operated circular tank, forerunner of the effective machines used today. 


climbed up into the hills. Although he 
was some fifty-three years old, he was 
as agile as that gang ing boy who had 
so ardently pursued the mysteries of 
Mount Albano many years ago. He was 
' as erect as that boy, and his strength 
was even greater. As he strode along 
beneath the cypresses and pines, 
patches of mottled sunlight lit up his 
deeply lined face; from behind his spec- 
tacles his sharp blue ores penetxnn 
nature’s innermost secrets. Although he 
was growing bald, his auburn hair fell 
in wavy locks upon his massive shoul- 
ders, and his flowing red beard chal- 
lenged the world. His great forehead 
set him apart from his fellow-men. It 
rose above his long pointed nose and 
deep-set eyes like an invincible cliff 
front. It summarized the man. 

He pulled himself up over a ledge, 
propped himself against a boulder, ard 
opened his notebook. He had titled it, 
“The Flight of Birds and other Mat- 
ters.” It was to be a treatise in prepara- 
tion for the actual invention of his air 
machine. He had conceived it in four 
divisions. Although his tools were com- 
pletely inadequate and he was pioneer- 
ing through unexplored regions, he 
planned to seek out the most obscure 
and basic principles of flight. 

To treat this subject properly, he had 
concluded, it would be necessary for 
him to explain in the first division of 
his treatise the nature of air resistance. 
In the second, he would discuss the 
anatomy of the bird and its wings. The 
third he would devote especially to the 
method of working the wings in their 
various movements. In the fourth, he 
would elaborate upon the function of 
the wings and cf the tail when they 


were still and the wind could serve as 
a guide in the bird’s different move- 


ments. 


As he sat on his ledge watching the 
birds wheeling among the crags, he 
thought of an attempt made some years 
past at near-by Perugia. A famous 
mathematician, Giovanni Battista Danti, 
had built a large apparatus and 
launched it “with a horrible hissing 
sound,” from a high church tower. For 
some time, he kept aloft, but gradually 
the machine settled downward. As it 
fell, a wing hooked onto the tower. Its 
wooden frame splintered. With a crash, 
the machine tumbled to the roof. Mi- 
raculously Danti broke a leg. 

Perhaps Danti had failed because he 
did not know — about air cur- 
rents and atmospheric conditions. 
Leonardo had early realized the impor- 
tance of air. Its characteristics and 
se ens played a powerful role in his 

ying plans. One day; he had watched 
a heavy eagle beat its wings against the 
air. He saw it climb — beating its wings 
— until it became invisible. Wing-beat- 
ing, he decided, supported the eagle in 
the highest and rarest atmosphere. 

He had stood, too, looking at heavily 
laden ships sailing over the sea. Air in 
motion their swelling sails_and 
drove them onward. “An object,” he 
concluded, “exerts the same force 
against the air as the air against the 
object.” This principle, later rediscov- 
ered by Newton and known as the law 
of aerodynamic reciprocity, is one of the 
basic theories of modern aeronautics. 
From it, Leonardo deduced that a man 
with wings large enough might learn to 
overcome the resistance of the air, and 


succeed in rising in it 


| Utilizing this principle, he had made 


grotesque little monsters of thin wax 
and filled them with warm air. 

Frequently, he spent a whole day, 
notebook ‘in hand, propped against a 
tree-trunk or boulder as he was now. 
Now night fell, and the birds were 
settling in their nests. For some min- 
utes he sat watching them hopping to 
and fro, fluttering from branch to 
branch. Then he climbed down from 
his ledge, mounted his horse, and can- 
tered along the road to the little farm- 
house nestling in the Valley of the 
Arno. Here stood in the weird 
shadows and peered through the gath- 
ering blaokness at the bats which were 
crawling from their daytime sleep and 
swooping through the dark night. 

At first, he had imitated birds’ wings 
in his airplane models, but he had dis- 
covered that the arrangement of their 
feathers permitted air to seep through 
their wings. It would be better to. con- 
struct his bird in imitation of the bat 
“because,” he explained, “the bat’s 
web forms a framework, or rather, the 
linking of a framework; that is to say, 
the connecting links of the wings. . . . 
The bat has the help of her web, which 
connects everything and is without 
holés.” This idea is used in the “doped” 
fabric of modern airplane wings. 

Many years before Newton discov- 
ered gravity, Leonardo found centers 
of gravity were fundamental to aero- 
nautics. “Mechanical science,” he 
stated, “is very noble and useful be- 
yond all others, for by its means all 
animated bodies which have movement 
perform their operations; which move- 
ment proceeds from their center of 
gravity. This is situated at the center, 
except with unequal distribution of 
weight.” To test and prove this, he 
suspended birds from brackets worked 
by pulleys. “This is done to find the 
center of gtavity,” he noted. 

Minutely he investigated wing pres- 
sure and wind pressure. One day he an- 
nounced, “That part of the air nearest 
the wing will most resemble in its mivve- 
ment the movement of the wing which 
presses on it.” This marked the discov- 
ery of streamlines. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Above: Da Vinci foresaw today’s para- 
chutes in this “tent of linen®’ which he 
designed and tried out successfully. 


Below: A strand-twisting machine for 
making cord —- one of da Vinci’s labor 
saving devices for textile workers. 


\ 


Below: This modern looking affair is a 
model of a ladder designed by da Vinci 
for scaling walls in time of warfare. 








Above: Da Vinci’s triple-tier machine 
gun was an ingenious device. While one 
tier of 11 guns on the triangle of gun 
barrels was being fired, a second was 
being loaded, and a third was cooling. 


Right: Like most of da Vinci’s inven- 
tions designed hundreds of years ago, 
this mechanical, saw operated by water 
power does not differ widely in prin- 
ciple from those in common use today. 


Below: Leonardo da Vinci even foresaw 
our present day motor cars! This model 
of a self-propelled 15th century auto- 
mobile is based on carefully thought- 
out sketches from the master’s notebook. 
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Man Without a Country 
(Concluded from page 18) 


MipsuipMan (mind made up): Ill 
tell you everything, Nolan, ev i 
you want to know. Lie still. Ill draw 
the states on the map for you. 

Notan (choking with gratitude): 
God bless you, Danforth. Tell me. . . 


who won the war? - 


MipsHipMAN: Wh-—what war, Mr. 
Nolan? 

Notan: The war with England — 
Did you. know that I manned a gun 
when we took the Java? The Captain 
told me he was proud of me. But they 
never answered questions — later. 

MipsHipMaN: Mr. Nolan, our shi 
can now sail on any sea in the ia. 
You left a shaky little republic, scared 
of its shadow — but now it’s a great 
country. ... 

Noian: A great country! .. . Im- 
agine! What about these inventions 
spoken of in books — the steamboat? 

MipsHIPpMAN: Steamboats are on the 
Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi. 

Nowan: Railroads? 

MinsuipMan: Stretchirig clear to the 
Pacific. 

Noian: Danforth . . . there’s been 
nothing wrong with the United States 
lately, has there? 

MipsuipMan (hesitantly): Why, Mr. 
Nolan? 

Noian: I’ve fancied that the men 
were nervous . . . worried. . . . We're 
not at war with some country . . . ? 

MipsHipMAN: No... no, Mr. Nolan. 

Notan: Youre telling me the truth? 
It’s something like the strain of 1812. 
But I’ve tried to think — it couldn’t be 
England. . . . We speak to English ships 
every mm ... It couldn’t be France... 
(suddenly remembering) Nolan . . . 
who’s the President now? 

MipsHipMaNn: Abraham Lincoln. 

Noxan: Is that a Massachusetts or 
Virginia name? 

MipsHipMaN: Western, sir. Hardly 
any family at all. Up from the ranks. 

No.an: Good for Pim, I was always 
worried — for fear power might fall into 
the hands of an aristocracy. . . . Hand 
me my prayerbook, Danforth. . . . Will 
you pray with me? . . . Not the prayers 
for the dying. . . . I can manage to die. 
. . . But this prayer . . . that I've said 
every day — by myself. . . . “Oh, gra- 
cious God, Most heartily I beseech 
Thee with Thy favor to behold and 
bless and to guide the President of the 
United States — and all others in author- 
ity . . . (pause) Danforth, will they 
bury me at sea? 

Danrortu: I —I don’t know, sir. . 

Noxan: It has been my home, and 
I love it. But will you set up a stone for 
my memory somewhere . . .‘so that my 
disgrace will not be too great. . .. 
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Danrortu: Shall I get the doctor, 
Mr. Nolan? 

Noxan: No. Say on the stone . . . as 
it’s written in my prayerbook: “In mem- 
ory of Philip Nolan . . . Lieutenant in 
the Army of the United States. . . . He 
loved his country as no other man has 
loved her; but no man deserved less at 
her hands.” 
the 
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Wings 
(Concluded from page 20) 

Gradually Leonardo was drawing 
closer to the very essentials of flight. 
He proceeded to study the functions of 
birds’ tails. A modern scientist working 
in his spotless laboratory could not 
have surpassed the honesty and delicacy 
of Leonardo’s procedure in ,these in- 
credible experiments. He made elab- 
orate models to demonstrate his ob- 
servations. He peered at birds seem- 
ingly poised in mid-air for long periods 
of time. These birds, he soon realized, 
sensed and made use of slight air move- 
ments to sustain themselves, and the 
contours of the ground influenced these 
currents. 

Leonardo, experimenting in his primi- 
tive workshop, discovered many of the 
principles of modern aviation. He 
recorded the law of inertia more than 
a hundred years before Galileo. Finally 
he stated the primary principle of mod- 
ern aviation, that “high flying is safe 
pe, 2 He declared, “The movement 
of a bird ought always to be above the 
clouds lest the wing should be moist- 
ened . . . and to avoid the period of 
wind revolutions among mountain 
gorges which are always of whirl- 
ings and turnings of the wind. Beyond 
that, if a bird should turn somersault, 
you would have more time for rightin 
it . . . before it reaches the ground. 

At last Leonardo began to create new 
air machines. In Milan, after he had 
experimented with the muscular 
strength of man as compared to the 
bird’s, he had contrived a series of 
tentative machines. One had been a nar- 
rowing plank fitted with wings at its 
wider end. The aviator was to lie fast- 
ened with iron hoops upon this board. 
By tugging with his arms and moving 
his legs like a swimmer treading water, 
he manipulated the wings. Leonardo 
secured the framework of this glider- 
like machine with iron fittings, but these 
proved impractical. He substituted 
joints of strong tanned leather with 
strong “nerves” of raw-silk cord. 

With one foot the aviator could raise 


the wings of his machine and with the 


other lower them. He would be sup- 
plied with hand cranks; a rudder sim- 


shoulders. This machine had a double — 
pair of wings. This, too, Leonardo dis. 
carded. 

Leonardo’s early models had been % 
mostly forerunners of the modern glider. ~ 
They were apparatus without mechani- © 
cal power were dependent upon — 
muscular energy. After a series of such 
gliderlike m : — had pro- 
posed trying out over a sO as to © 
Seren ie coh eis be cote he 
invented the helicopter, a “type of ma- 
chine capable of movement upward and — 


downward and of hovering in any given 


position for any required time.” He | 
drew a model complete with a spiral 
wheel. This wheel he set in motion by 
a twisted spring which upon being re- ~ 
leased unwound itself and set the 
spiral wheel to rotating rapidly. : 

He realized that an air-propeller | 
would help raise the machine into the 
air. He took a ruler and revolved it 
poe BM By It pulled his arm © 
toward the axis of revolution. Upon — 
this principle, he could build an air- — 
propeller. He even added to. one of his | 


dulum suspended in a glass ball. 

ball within the ring,” noted, “will 
enable you to guide the apparatus 
straight ahead or aslant, as you wish.” 
Dreaming of the day when he would 
master air, he sketched a partial 
map of Europe. He would soar over the 
continent, and all the m of the © 
distant world beyond the Alps would | 
unfold beneath him. Emperors and / 
kings would fight for his services, and 
at fast he would reign supreme in an 
amazed, adoring universe. 

A legend tells that one morning 4 

great strange bird suddenly launched 
itself from Monte Cecero. Peasants ran” 
screaming into their houses. Surely this 
was some mysterious portent. The bird 
soared higher and higher toward the 
sun. All at once, it was gone. Years” 
later, Girolamo Cardano, the son of 
Fazio Cardano, Leonardo’s friend, re 
vealed, “Leonardo da Vinci also tried 
to fly, but he too failed. He was a mag: ~ 
nificent painter.” Some four hundred 
years later, the Wright brothers also 
mounted toward the sun, and at last 
proved that Leonardo's ae 
vision of man flying through the aff” 
was no mad dream. : 


machines an inclination gs ball 


inted from Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Leo ; Copyright 1940, by permis 
sion of The Bobbs-Merrill Company, pub 

















SCHOLASTI 


Freedom, Textbooks, and the Teachers 


of textbooks by the National 

Association of Manufacturers, 
the educational principles enunciated 
by the Harvard faculty group which re- 
late to that study, the acceptance of 
these principles by the N.A.M., and the 
proposed plan for use of the abstracts 
which was outlined by the N.A.M. This 
week we present a few suggestions to 
teachers which might help in working 
out cooperative programs with lay 
groups who develop interests in school 
textbooks. On this page we present, too, 
portions of the editorial in the February, 
1941, Social Education, the official pub- 
lication of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Scholastic believes that this whole 
controversy has performed a valuable 
educational service in bringing the 
issues into the open, and may be pro- 
ductive of general good if the standards 
enunciated by the Harvard group and 
implemented inthe N.A.M. procedure 
are rigidly adhered to. The crux of the 
situation, clearly is not whether certain 
publications are biased in one direction 
or the other, but whether the principle 
of free discussion of controversial issues 
among at least the senior high school 
grades is maintained. Reasonable discre- 
tion and balanced treatment under com- 
petent teachers are obviously essential 
to such discussion. But the real subver- 
sive influences are those who would 
deny to young people the opportunity 
to see and understand all phases of life 
as it is lived in the twentieth century, 
including the emergent problems, 
stresses and strains of the social order 
as it tries to redefine democracy in terms 
vital to the whole people and not 
merely to special interest groups. In this 
process, the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as indi- 
vidual citizens, are entitled to have their 
opinions and points of view represented 
as fully, but no more so, than those of 
any other economic or social group, be 
it professional, labor, parents, war vet- 
erans, publishers, or taxpayers. 


What Shall Educators Do? 


For teachers concerned with this 
problem, we suggest the following ad- 
ditional steps to supplement the pro- 
gram described above. 


DL week we described the study 


The administrators and teachers of any 
school system should be familiar with the 
program suggested for N.A.M. members. 
Whenever an inquiry or complaint arises 
about specific books, the superintendent or 
principal should call into consultation the 
members of the social studies department 
and the faculty textbook committee. The 


N.A.M. abstracts of all books used as 
social studies texts in the school should be 
sent for. These should be stidied in order 
that all teachers may be familiar with the 
points of view stressed in the abstracts. The 
teachers should analyze the textbooks in 
question in order to accept or reject the 
abstract as an adequate expression of the 
point of view of the book. If the latter is 
the decision, the faculty should prepare an 
analysis which they believe fair. At any 
rate, the school should have a basis on 
which they may agree to discuss the ques- 
tion with N.A.M. members (or other 
citizen groups). 

The faculty should, of course, decide 
whether or not they will be able to defend 
the choice of texts on the grounds of 
scholarship and fairness. They will seek 
grounds for the justification of a wise 
choice of texts. The faculty might study 
the chapter of William E. Vickery, “Some 
Suggestions for Selecting a Social-Studies 
Textbook,” in Bulletin No. 12 (April, 
1939) of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. Criteria for selection are given 
in that chapter and a number of references 
for further study. 


If the faculty has taken these steps, it 
can face with confidence any question 
which may arise. “Blacklists” should be op- 
posed by school boards and teachers as 
undemocratic and un-American. If there 
are charges against any textbook, these 
should be presented specifically by schol- 
arly documentation, not by loose general- 
izations or innuendo. (Reread “Legion 
Magazine Retracts” in Scholastic, Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, page 1-T). We suggest that 
when such charges are made, that they be 
presented to the school’s textbook com- 
mittee to be considered. 


If the appellant is not satisfied with the 
textbook committee’s decision, the matter 
should be submitted to a community com- 
mittee made up of members of the text- 
book committee, lay citizens representing 
all interested economic and social groups, 
and members of the school board. The Ls 
persons should represent industry, labor, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 24) 


For Social Studies: 

Democracy at Work series: Soil Con- 
servation Project in Baca County, Colo. 

“Vitamins for Health”—a general ar- 
ticle on diet and food improvements, as 
part of defense program. 

“Far Eastern Seesaw”—an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the most recent 
developments in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. 


For English Classes: 
' Assembly Program—‘“The March of 
Science and Freedom.” 

Another article in the series “Your 


English and Your Job”; Social Work, 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 


public service (librarian or social service 
agent), and the local Council of Parents 
and Teachers. All pertinent data should be 
submitted to this committee and if should 
be asked to document an opinion on ‘the 
use of the textbooks. This opinion should 
be submitted to the committee on textbooks 
for reconsideration and final recommenda- 
tion to the school board. When the school 
board discusses the recommendation of the 
textbook committee the commurity com- 
mittee should be invited to attend with the 
textbook committee. The decision of the 
school board on the basis of. the recom- 
mendations of the two committees should 
be final for the time. A re-examination of 
the findings, however, would be reasonable 
whenever conditions seem to demand it 


By such a procedure, the question should 
be removed from the arena of charge and 
counter-charge and placed in a scholarly 
atmosphere. This we believe to be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the proposed N.A.M. 
program of action. 


The Manufacturers and Textbooks 


(Selections from an editorial by Dr. Erling 
Hunt in the February, 1941, issue of 
Social Education. ) 

“Social studies teachers and other 
educators should not object to any 
honest and fair-minded effort to ac- 
quaint the public with what we teach 
and how we teach it. We have good 
reason to know that textbooks and 
teachers are loyal to American traditions 
and institutions. We are fully convinced 
of American democracy, and of its 
superiority to alternative political sys- 
tems. The achievements of the Amer- 
ican private-enterprise system are, we 
well know, made clear in textbooks at 
all instructional levels, aad we recall 
that the point of view of the textbooks 
has been so favorable to capital and 
free enterprise that organized labor has 
been moved to. protest repeatedly 
against a one-sided presentation. 


“The active interest of bfisiness men 
and of many other lay groups in educa- 
tion is eminently desirable. Not only is 
their informed and thoughtful partici- 
pation in educational policy-making 
needed, but many obligations resting 
on the schools can not be discharged 
without their cooperation. The partici- 
pation and cooperation of many other 
groups is similarly desirable, but ex- 
plicit recognition of divergent interests 
may merely increase dissension. 

“And the investigation of textbooks 
and teaching, now by one or another 
of the patriotic organizations, now by 
labor groups, now by manufacturers, 
and now by various religious or racial 
groups, all of whom have conducted 
such enterprises during the past quar- 
ter century, is unfortunate and in- 
effectual. Specifically; 
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“(1) The implication that teachers, ad- 
ministrators, textbook authors, and publish- 
ers are deliquent in their patriotic duty and 
in the discharge of their professional re- 
sponsibility is unjust and misleading. 

“(2) The inevitable focusing of attention 
on individual statements or items rather 
than on the school program as a whole ob- 
scures main issues and delays satisfactory 
solutions. 

“(3) The consideration of one set of 
economic, social, or political interests at a 
time, rather than of the balance in which 
many divergent and some conflicting in- 
terests must be held, creates suspicion and 
uncertainty and again makes satisfactory 
solutions difficult. 

“(4) The concentration of attention on 
one set of teaching aids rather than on the 
whole teaching and learning program is 
unrealistic and largely futile. 

“(5) The conduct of investigations of 
textbooks and teaching without the co- 
operation and advice of school administra- 
tors and classroom teachers results in 
avoidable misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations. Technical questions involving 
maturity and ability levels, sequences, 
types and combinations of learning ex- 
periences, and use of individual back- 
grounds, interests, and aptitudes now need 
to be taken into account even in describing 
— say nothing of evaluating — material or- 
ganized for classroom use. 


“The N. A. M. would do itself a 
great disservice now either by failin 
to recognize that the great body of 
teachers stand for the same political and 
economic principles as do the manu- 
facturers, or by attempting to stultify 
moderate efforts to adapt these prin- 
ciples to changing conditions and needs. 

“Similarly educators would do them- 
selves a disservice, at least in the pres- 
ent stage of the textbook investigation, 
in judging the enterprise hastily or put- 
ting the worst = interpretation 
on it. Some may be influenced by a con- 
viction that the N. A. M. has not always 
acted in accordance with the broad and 
forward-looking policies expressed in 
their two recent statements. Others may 
be alarmed ora there is, no doubt, 
a group, and perhaps a strong group, 
within the N. A. M. to “aah thie 
particular policies are unacceptable. To 
these, as for those who will be re- 
assured by the N. A. M. statements, 
events alone can reveal what policies 
will actually prevail.” 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Inside Britain (P. 7) 


This article enables the class to make 
a study of social change in action. Since 
the span of life familiar to students is 
necessarily brief,.many think of social 
change in terms of the past rather than 
the present. Here, in Britain, there is 











social change while the class waits — 
and studies. The parallel in our own 
country during their life times should 
not be neglected. 

The idea of social change might be 
discussed in terms of the locality. One 
dramatic illustration is the change in 
attitude in communities toward public 
health and housing. The class might 
consider how housing projects have 
come to the center of national atten- 
tion in recent years. The view that shel- 
ter should be provided by each family 
out of its own unassisted resources has 
been modified by the view that there 
is a community stake in good housing. 

Social change in Britain is moving 
faster than in this country for the reas- 
ons given in the article: they have far- 
ther to go in the extension of some 
forms of democracy, and the influence 
of the war has been immediate and 
powerful. To see this change dramatic- 
ally, the class should prepare descrip- 
tions, based on the materials of this ar- 
ticle, on “before and after” the outbreak 
of the war. 

Historical “ifs” may be used by the 
class to see the effects of the proposals 
described here. Suppose the war ends 
with the Conservatives in power with 
Churchill at the head. Will labor re- 
ceive any more than they did in the 
last war? What influences will work 
against these reforms? 

On the other hand, .suppose Ernest 
Bevin becomes Prime Minister. What 
might be achieved in the very near 
future? What influences might tend to 
force Bevin to follow in MacDonald's 
footsteps? 


1941: Whose Year? (P. 11) 
Modern History; Economics 


This article serves as a good sum- 
mary of class study of the year as it 
relates to the progress of the war, and 
serves as an initiating activity for new 
classes. Let the class weigh the au- 
thor’s arguments that the first nine 
months of the war were Hitler’s, and 
the second nine months were not. What 
evidences are given in the article that 
the verdict of history may be that these 
nine months are Hitler’s, too? 

Both the history and economic 
classes should study the balance of 
assets and liabilities of the last year 
and a half. What resources has each 
side? How have these changed in the 
last few months? What factors have 
increased and decreased these avail- 


able resources? 


Battle Creek, Michigan, Seven- 
County Health Project (P. 14) 


Problems of Democracy, Sociology, 
Civics, American History 


Sociologists point out that communi- 
ties in America are breaking down be- 









cause of their disintegration into small 
interest groups. There are many hopeful 
signs of a resurgence of community re- 
sponsibility and achievement, however, 
of which the Michigan Community 
Health Project is one. This should be 
viewed as such a cooperative commu- 
nity venture, as well as an illustration 
of democracy in action. 

The class should study the article to 
see the need for health action in this 
area, the influences which brought ac- 
tion to fill the need, and the commu- 
nity support of this action. Where in 
this project are there evidences of Max 
Lerner’s statement (adapted from Walt 
Whitman): “To have great and ma- 
ture leaders, a culture must have great 
and mature followers”? 

What are some of the needs of your 
community that might be met by group 


-action? What are some of the achieve- 


ments in your county or region that are 
the results of community leadership and 
planning? 


Housing: A Vital Defense Need 
(P. 5) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, 
Sociology, Civics, American History 


This article might serve as the be- 
ginning of a unit on — today, or 
as a part of a unit on the defense needs 
of America. In either case, the class 
should use the Housing Number of 
Scholastic for reference (January 15, 
1940). 

Before the magazines are distributed, 
the teacher might discuss acute housing 
problems in the community or state as 
a result of the expansion of the de- 
fense program. How is it possible for 
such problems to exist without some 
people being aware of them? Point out 
that many do not visit the boarding 
house areas or working class home sec- 
tions of nearby communities, so are not 
aware of problems existing there. Sug- 
Best the article as showing that this 
ocal problem is a national one which is 
receiving the attention of some of our 
best planners. 

Have the class review the housing 
situation a year ago (Scholastic, Jan. 
15, 1940) and point out how there was 
an acute problem at that time. 


The Supreme Court Decision and 
Child Labor (P. 9) 


Problems of Democracy, Civics, 
American History 
This should be a continuation of the 
class discussion of last week. The in- 
fluence of the points of view (frames of 
reference) of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
ific islation is illustrated here. 
After the class has read the article, have 
them read the discussion of the “com- 
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merce clause” in their civics or Amer- 
ican history books. To what extent is it 
impossible to write a text which tells 
what our government is? Use this il- 
lustration to show that our government 
is a changing, dynamic agency which 
is influenced by national needs and the 
philosophies of its members and its con- 
stituents. , i 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: A Mystery of 
Heroism (P. 29) 


For Literature and Creative Writing 
Classes 

This story is so packed, so com- 
plicated, and so meaningful that man 
students will not master it at first read- 
ing. Assign it for reading outside of 
class, and then devote half of the next 
period to a silent re-reading. Discuss the 
story to discover this: precisely at what 
minute did the soldier become a hero? 
Try to make students see that the real 
gesture of courage was the soldier's 
turning back, in a minute of intense 
fear, to give the dying man a drink. 

Discuss the style from this view- 
point: to see how Crane gets his very 
real and intense pictures across to his 
readers. Ask the class to find similes 
and read them aloud; to underline 
phrases or sentences which make a pic- 
ture; to check all mention of color. 


Radio Play: The Man Without a 
Country (P. 17) 


For Speech Classes 


Use this play as the basis for several 
periods of activity in Speech or Oral 
English. Let students try out for the 
parts; select a cast; permit the cast to 
practice at the front of the room, while 
the remainder of the class takes notes 
and makes suggestions; and, if the per- 
formance is good enough, suggest that 
it be worked into an assembly program. 

Do not permit the question of music 
to be a handicap. One violinist or a 
pianist can take care of the relatively 
simple accompaniment. Lacking even 
these, you can use a recording. We sug- 
gest selections from Tchaikowsky’s First 
Symphony. 


Wings: Leonardo da Vinci (P. 19) 


For Literature Classes 
and to Motivate Reading 

Betore assigning this biographical 
piece, ask the students whether they 
think that data about scientific experi- 
ment can be turned into interesting, 
highly - readable literature. Present 
skeptics with such excellent examples 
as the De Kruif books, Eve Curie’s 
biography of her mother, etc. 

Introduce this as an unusually lively 
story of a great expefiment that failed 
— for the time being. Read. it aloud in 





class, asking students to underline all 
that the author has added to the bare 
facts of the story—all the images, 
stream-of-consciousness passages, and 
comments which the author has added 
to give flesh and blood to the skeleton 
record of Leonardo’s experiment. 


Poetry Corner: Tennyson (P. 24) 


For History of Literature Classes 

This week, Miss Van de Water pre- 
sents a literary truth which students 
should master early: that every age has 
flaws which are the reverse side of its 
virtues, and that in the decline of each 
age, the virtues become less and the 
faults are emphasized. Show the class 
how love of nature and mankind can 
be made into sheer sickly sentimental- 
ity in the hands of an Edgar Guest, and 
how even a great poet may sound 
sanctimonious and artificial when he 
paints what he thinks should be true 
rather than what he knows to be true. 
To illustrate the last, read some of Ten- 
nyson’s worst lyrics about Woman as 
the Victorian World wished her to be; 
the lyrics to Lillian and Margaret are 
particularly telling examples. 

Then read the article aloud to the 
class, having all the students read the 
quotations in a chorus. Emphasize Ten- 
nyson’s skill with rhythms, his subtle 
and natural use of the rhyme, the sane- 
ness of his sentences, which are never 
twisted out of shape, which maintain 


the directness and simplicity of speech. 


The Round Table (P. 27) 


For Creative Writing 
and Composition Classes 

This week’s Round Table initiates a 
comparative study of free and rhymed 
verse — of direct poetry and obscure 
poetry — of the “new school of verse” 
in comparison with the more typical 
and time-honored method of writing 
poetry. This week’s- exercise is a simple 
one. Ask students to read all the poems 
through carefully, and to vote by hands 
for their favorite poem in the group. 
Then ask them to read again, and vote 
again, this time for free verse ne 
rhymed verse as these two methods are 
represented in this week’s selections. 

Follow the voting with a discussion 
based on this problem: Does rhyme 
add anything to the poem, The Trum- 
peter Swan? Would that particular 
poem have been better or worse if its 
author had omitted to set it in meas- 
ured, rhymed lines? Encourage the con 
opinions as much as the pros. 


Casting the High Schoo! Comedy 
(P. 23) 
For Speech and Drama Classes 


Have the entire class or club read this 
article. It will acquaint them with some 
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of your class play problems, and may 


give them a felicitous sense of humor 
about themselves. Assign your selections 
from the suggested plays to committees 
for reports. Three committee members 
should report on each play, and each 
report should cover the following: (1) 
the plot, (2) how suitable are the parts 
to talent on hand, (3) how good is the 
dialogue, (4) would production be in- 
expensive. From these reports, select 
three well-recommended plays for read- 
ing to the entire class or club, and then 
vote for the final choice. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


Use this numbered article as sug- 
gested on ‘4-T, Schol., Feb. 3, 1941. 
The following questions will test com- 
prehension: (1) How many times per 
year do most schools choose a school 
play? (2) T or F: Walter, the natural- 
born comedian, needs a somewhat 
artificial comedy. (3) T or F: Most 
chubby girls want to be cast as ingénues 
rather than as school teachers. (4) T or 
F: It’s better to suit the play to the 
talents of the students than vice versa. 
(6) Who wrote The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife? (7) Who should read 
the play to the entire cast? 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Bill of Rights Week 


The editorial this week and a stu- 
dent article deal with the 150th anni- 
versary of the Bill of Rights. All classes 
might devote a portion of their time to 
a consideration of the bills of rights in 
the state and Federal Constitutions. His- 
tory students should be encouraged to 
draw upon their study to present a sum- 
mary of the significant documents which 
contributed to the American Bill of 
Rights. 

Some procedures in teaching this 
topic are described in Learning the 
Ways of Democracy (Washington; 
Educational Policies Commission, 1940, 
$1.), pp. 61-68. Both indirect and di- 
rect teaching of civil liberties are de- 
scribed. Outlines for study at different 
grade levels are suggested. 


Program for Washington’s 
Birthday 


Your class, home room, or school as- 
sembly program this week will be di- 
rected to the birthday of the Father 
of Our Country. In this program George 
Washington’s letters (page 25, English 
and Combined Editions) and the radio 
version of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try” (page 17, English and Combined 
Editions) might be used. The librarian 
will be happy to help your class get 
plays, sketches, or pageants for thi 
project. 
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OFF the PRESS 


“PRIMER FOR AMERICANS” 


A new publication, “Primer for Amer- 
icans,” prepared by Omar and Ryllis 
Goslin, contributing editors of Scholastic 
who prepare the popular “Behind the 
Headlines” section, has just been published 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. It is a 76-page book printed in two 
colors with spiral binding. It is addressed 
to the women of America, as consumers, 
investors, producers, homemakers, and 
citizens, and aims to provide a simple, 
factual discussion of economic and social 
problems and a program of suggestions to 
club leaders on “the American way of 
life.” It would also furnish useful reference 
material for high school social studies 
classes. 

Although “Primer for Americans” is not 
intended for general distribution except 
at a price of 50 cents, the N. A. M., at the 
suggestion of Scholastic, has just an- 
nounced a new policy, and will hereafter 
give one free copy of the book to any high 
school requesting it. The request should 
be made in writing by the high school 
principal, or if by a teacher or librarian, 
should be countersigned by the principal 
to prevent duplication. 

Address: The National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


A valuable source for facts yor 
questions which are crucial to our social, 
industrial, economic, national and _inter- 
national life is Information Service, a sheet 
put out weekly by the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Information Service contains concise re- 
ports of the results of research. It repre- 
sents an effort to provide to church leaders 
the factual basis for intelligent opinion and 
wise decisions. -The well-balanced treat- 
ment of significant controversial issues in 
their ethical phases is just as useful to 
educators. The Service is highly prized by 
editors, ministers, speakers and writers, as 
well as by the professors and teachers who 
use it. 

Information Service may be ordered 
from the Council’s office at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. A special intro- 
ductory subscription for seven months 
costs $1.00. 


ORIGIN OF PRINTING 
The Origin of Printing in Europe. By 

Pierce Butler. University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago, 1940. 155 pp. $1.50. 

In this mw a8 monograph the Profes- 
sor of Bibliographical History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago advances the theory 
that experiments in printing from movable 

began some decades earlier than the 
traditionally accepted date of 1440. He 
offers evidence to show that the develop- 
ment of printing to the practicable stage 
was a slow and halting process which could 
not have been carried through by any one 





man. Printing from movable type was not 
a single invention made at a certain date, 
but a series of inventions made by different 
men over a period of at least a generation 
and culminating in the establishment some 
time in the 1440’s or 1450's of the first 
regular printing house of which we have 
record —the Fust-Schoeffer concern at 
Mainz. Johann Gutenberg was one of the 
craftsmen who contributed to this develop- 
ment, but it is a gross oversimplification to 
say that he or any other individual “in- 
vented printing.” 

Mr. Butler’s description of early type- 
founding methods is as clear as the subject- 
matter allows. The chapter on the cultural 
influence of printing is the best short essay 
on this subject we tase seen. 


GENERAL, OR TRADE EDUCATION? 


In a recent issue of Current History 
and Forum, Alfred M. Cooper sug- 
gested that the majority of high schools 
be remade into trade schools training 
skilled workers. The assumption that 
since 90% of our students do not go to 
college, that 90% should be trained to 
be skilled workers is typical of the 
pseudo-educational expert who sees 
only an end (trained workers) and not 
the means (general education plus 
vocational guidance with vocational 
training for those who have the apti- 
tudes, the general training, and the 


‘ desire to take specialized training). We 


need more vocational education; edu- 
cation about jobs, exploration of abili- 
ties, development of skills usable in a 
number of occupations. But to put all 
upils in schools for the teaching of 
skilled trades (when two-thirds of 
those assigned to jobs can reach full 
production in one week or less) would 
be even worse, educationally, than the 
present underemphasis on vocational 
education. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE READING LIST 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has compiled a list of ma- 
terials relating to national defense in- 
cluding publication, talks, radio pro- 
grams, and motion pictures. These 
come from all departments of the gov- 
ernment. : 


REORGANIZING THE CCC 


The idea which the average teacher 
has of the CCC may or may not be 
correct now, but it will be outdated 
soon if the recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission are fol- 
lowed. After a careful study of the 
present program, the AYC published its 
report (The Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Washington, D. C.: The Ameri- 








ean Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 


Place. Free), which includes these 
recommendations: 
“In general, CCC enrollees should be 


selected from among the unemployed, 
out of school youth who have not adjusted 
well to a sclifool environment and who 
seem likely to profit most from a work- 
centered training program under work 
camp conditions,’ but “opposes any re- 
quirement as to financial need.” 

“The selection of enrollees should be 
transferred from the public assistance 
(relief) divisions of the various states to 
their public employment offices.” 

“The whole subject of assignment to 
camp is deserving of much more time 
and experimentation than it has so far been 
given. 

“A work-centered program of vocational 
training should be developed throughout 
the Corps as. the major training activity.” 

“The War Department should be re- 
lieved of its responsibility for the opera- 
tion of CCC camps” and the work of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
should be coordinated with the Corps so 
the departments “would select the pro- 
jects in advance and inspect and approve 
them on completion, but with the actual 
direction of the projects carried on by the 
Corps.” 

“The CCC and the NYA should be con- 
solidated in a single new youth service, 
which would continue the work programs 
now carried on by both CCC and NYA, 
and any other work programs for youth 
that may be found appropriate.” 


NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS 


Since the days of “Munich” the people 
ot America have listened to the voice of 
“William Shirer in Berlin” in the dail 
news round-up of CBS foreign conatgeid 
ents. Mr. Shirer returned to America in 
December, and will not be able to go back 
to Nazi Germany. This spring his book on 
Wartime Germany will be published by 
Knopf. A part of his story, entitled “In- 
side Wartime Germany,” has been pub- 
lished in the February 8 and 10, 1941, 
issues of Life. The articles are illustrated 
by pictures from recent Nazi newsreels 
taken by German Army cameramen. 


ADJUSTED RENTS AND HOUSING 


Whenever young people visit a new 
housing project, someone asks, “What hap- 

ms to the slum dwellers who used to 
ive here?” The answer usually tells how 
some get into the new houses, but some 
do not because of inability to meet the 
housing standards to pay the rents. Brit- 
ain has tried to prevent the second grou 
(those who cannot afford the new a 
from being excluded by adjusting the rents 
to income and need. Similar experiments 
have been tried in this country. The ex- 
perience with adjusted rents in ‘England 
and the United States is important in 
studying the problem of housing in this 
country. This experience is described in 
Adjusted Rents, a report of the Committee 
on Housing of the Community Service So- 
ciety (obtainable from the Society, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, at 25c). 
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Scholastic’s Regional Art Exhibition at Macy’s 


milestone in American education. 

That was the opening day of a 
new kind of art exhibit on the fifth floor 
of the R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
department store in New York City. 

The creative art on display is the 
work of high school students of the 
Greater New York area. The exhibit has 
been made possible by Macy’s in co- 
operation with Scholastic and the New 
York Public Schools. Macy’s is one of 
11 leading department stores in differ- 
ent areas of the United States present- 
ing these regional exhibits under the 
auspices of Scholastic, The American 
High School Weekly. 

Scholastic, whose 14th annual Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibit will 
be held as usual in May in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, has added to the scope 
of the project this year by inaugurating 
these department store exhibitions in 
order that local communities may ob- 
serve the splendid creative achieve- 
ments of their own public schools 

The Macy-Scholastic exhibition is be- 
ing held in specially constructed galler- 
ies covering 11,000 square feet of floor 
space. The galleries contain seven sep- 
arate groupings of Weaving, Decorative 
and Costume Design; Sculpture, Pottery 
and Ceramics; Photography; Pictorial 
Illustration; Industrial Design; Metal 
Craft and Jewelry, and Graphic Arts. 

The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Harold G. Campbell, has 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 


Pe Monday marked a significant 





Scholastic Awards 
and the N. Y. Schools 


By Harold G. Campbell 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


time, the Carnegie Institute in 

Pittsburgh will open the doors of 
its Fine Arts Galleries to multitudes of 
spectators who come to view the bril- 
liant showing of the creative endeavor 
of American youth. This national annual 
exhibition is the logical outgrowth of 
Scholastic’s constructive educational 
policies. From its outset, the nation’s 
educators have recognized the project’s 
value and have accorded it unstinted 
cooperation. The thousands of entries 
that pour in yearly from high schools 
the country over, testify to the fact that 
Scholastic Awards is an essential con- 
tribution to education. 

But before this great national com- 
petition can reach its climax, regional 
competitions to select the cream of stu- 
dent art contributions in each section of 
the country must be held. The first of 
these, which opened last week at the 
great Macy department store in New 
York, provides an outstanding example 
of how an important public school sys- 
tem, cooperating with enlightened 
commerce and with Scholastic, the 
American. High School Weekly, can 
mobilize the finest artistic resources of 
its young people. 


(Continued on next page) 


| Das in May, for the fourteenth 


VIEW OF THE HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT FOR GREATER 


DR. CAMPBELL — 


Because of his great interest and 
splendid cooperation with the Scholastic 
Awards co-sponsorship plan, Scholastic 
asked Superintendent Harold G. Camp- 
bell to prepare a brief commentary on 
the awards project and its value to edu- 
cation. Dr. Harold George Campbell is a 
widely known educator and the author 
of numerous books and articles on edu- 
cational subjects. He has received de- 
grees from Cornell, Fordham, Colum- 
bia, and New York University. Dr. 
Campbell has taught history in the East- 
ern District High School, and was prin- 
cipal of the Flushing High School. He 
was elected associate superintendent of 
the schools of New York City in 1924. 
He has held his present office of Super- 
intendent since 1934. 


EW YORK AREA AT MACY’S 
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(Continued from page 5-T) 
In America, in this year of 1941, we 
look with horror at the chaos abroad. 
We are strickenly aware of the toll 
that is being taken of human lives. We 
are appalled when we realize that day 
by day the war exacts its price in the 
form of some irreplaceable masterpiece 
of art that had survived the ages. It is 
not within our power to restore the 
ravages. of death and destruction. But 
we can take some measure of comfort 
in the fact that the arts continue to 
flourish in our own country, and that 
our people are devoting themselves to 
the encouragement of artistic expres- 
sion among the youth of the United 
States. It is for this reason that the 
Scholastic Awards, now entering into 
their fourteenth year, take on more 
significance than ever before. 

Almost at the start of its editorial 
career, Scholastic realized, because of 
many unsolicited contributions, literary 
and pictorial, sent in by its vital. young 
readers, that they were seeking an op- 
portunity to release their urge for self- 
expression through the various mediums 
of creative art. Scholastic Awards came 
into being to provide this opportunity. 
Its progenitors hardly dared hope it 
would reach the scope to which it has 
now attained. 

Six million students attend the high 
schools of America. Scholastic Awards 
brings to light among these students 
creative talent that might otherwise be 
submerged by economic strain. Impor- 
tant art schools generously grant full- 
tuition scholarships to promising stu- 
dents who need a helping hand in order 
that their careers may. be advanced. 

Fostering talent, however, is not the 
primary aim of Scholastic Awards. 
Scholastic, and its numerous co-spon- 
sors, believe that art is within the 
grasp of the layman and not the ex- 





ham Lincoln H.S.; Donald Lee, Haaren, H.S.; Clarice Stein, Abraham Lincoln H.S. 
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Two officials whose vision helped make the exhibit possible are shown admiring an 
oil painting by Harriet Scher, 15, Thomas Jefferson H.S. They are Associate Super- 
intendent Regina Burke and Delos Walker, Vice-President of R. H. Macy & Co. Inc. 


clusive property of the artist. The 
Awards are designed so that by some 
measure of personal participation stu- 
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Kosta Alexopoulos of Haaren H.S., clay 
modeling a piece called “Taxi Driver.” 


Students demonstrate weaving at the exhibit. Left to right are: Rosalyn Austr, Abra- 


dents may come to a fuller recognition 
of art as an integral part of living. They 
serve as an incentive and a stimulus 
to regular classroom activities. And 
through them, moreover, we give our 
schools an opportunity to report their 
achievements to the tax-paying public. 

I use the pronoun “we” with consid- 
eration. For the public schools of New 
York City have joined with Scholastic 
Awards in its most recent program of 
expansion. Cooperating with me in wel- 
coming this new plan are Miss Regina 
C. M. Burke, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools of New York City; Mr. How- 
ard A. Shiebler, Secretary to the Super- 
intendent of Schools; Mr. Edward C. 
Zabriskie, Principal of Washington 
Irving High School; Miss Edith L. 
Nichols, Acting Director of Fine Arts; 
Miss Frieda Kean, Assistant Director of 
Art Weaving; Mr. George K. Gombarts, 
Principal of School of Industrial Art; 
Mr. William Krampner, Principal of 
Public School No. 64; Miss Florence L. 
Harrison, Art Chairman of Walton 
High School; Mr. Joseph Cooney, Art 
Chairman of Grover Cleveland High 
School; and Miss Evelyn H. Lahr, Art 
Chairman of Port Richmond High 
School; the Art Chairmen of al] the 
New York City schools; and Mr. Jack 
Straus, President, and Mr. Delos 
Walker, Vice-President of R. H. Macy 
and Company, Inc. 

Macy’s is one of eleven stores in as 
many different areas of the country, 
presenting a regional exhibition of 
Scholastic Awards. The National Exhi- 
bition at the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh will, of course, take place as 
usual. But Scholastic Awards, which is 
never static, has devised this effective 
means of expanding its scope. The re- 
gional exhibitions will give those who 
may not be able to visit the Carnegie 





At easel is Vivian Fromberg, of High 
School of Music and Art, N. Y. City. 


Institute a chance to see the creative 
efforts of their own schools. 

Macy’s exhibition for the Greater 
New York Area received over 4,000 
entries of paintings, drawings, ceramics, 
sculpture, ) arg metal work, textiles, 
costume design, advertising art, and 
photography. The vigor, freshness, and 
imagination shown in the best of these 
entries exhausted the superlatives of the 
jury of distinguished artists and art edu- 
cators long before they had chosen 
some 1,200 pieces which are now on 
view. That jury had no small task. Who 
should be the recipient of the special 
regional scholarship offered by the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
—or the scholarship offered by the 
McDowell School of Costume Design— 
or the gold medals which were Macy’s 
own contribution for the most outstand- 
ing entries? 

Macy’s has gone to endless lengths 
to provide almost unequalled facilities 
for display to a mass public. It has 
demonstrated that the department store 
is a “people’s museum” where commu- 
nities can see the work of their own 
children and their neighbors’ children. 
I, for one, hope that everybody will 
embrace this opportunity that they may 
view the concrete results of the gen- 
erous support they have given to their 
city schools. I hope, too, that next year, 
many more department stores in every 
state in the Union will be added by 
Scholastic to the pioneering eleven who 
have lent their facilities to the advance- 
ment of our nation’s high schools. 

Symbolically, perhaps, Macy’s exhibi- 
tion is on the Rtth oor, just beyond 
the toy department. For our students 
have reached the age where they are 
just beyond toys. As is evidenced in the 
inspiring show they have put on, they 
are now seriously embarked on the 
adult sea of cultural achievement. It is 
the duty of every educator to see that 
they have safe crossing, 





Regional Exhibit 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


worked closely with Scholastic, and 
with Mr. Jack Straus, president, 
and Mr. Delos Walker, vice-president 
of Macy’s to insure the success of this 
first regional exhibition. More than 
4,000 entries were sent in by New York 
City high schools. Over 1,200 are now 
on view. So skilled and imaginatively 
conceived were the best of these entries 
that the jury composed of 32 nationally- 
known art authorities had a tremendous 
task in selecting the prize winners.” 

The jury’s selections were announced 
at ceremonies held last Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 11. To heighten the interest in 
the proceedings, the young winners 
were invited to be present. None was 
told in advance of the prizes won. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia at- 
tended the ceremonies to make two 
personal cash prize awards of $50 each 
to the students in Group 1 and Group 
2 who had submitted the entries which 
he considered most noteworthy. 

As in the National Contest this year, 
Group 1 was open to students whose 
total of art instruction did not exceed 
five hours a week; Group 2 to students 
who received more than five hours of 
weekly instruction. This division was 
made so that students with varying de- 
grees of art training would not be sub- 
ject to unfair competition. 

Besides the Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Award, prizes of merchandise and 
scholarships totalling more than $1,100 
were presented to winners during Tues- 
day’s ceremonies which were broadcast 
over station WOR. Macy’s added their 
own special awards for each group in 
the form of 58 gold medals to the win- 
ners of the 29 classifications and sub- 
classifications into which the entries 
were divided. Certificates of merit were 
given to all students who won places 
in the exhibit but received no prizes. 
The regional scholarships offered were 
one full year’s tuition at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, and 
a half year’s tuition at the McDowell 
School of Costume Design. 

An interesting aspect of the exhibi- 
tion is the presence each day of stu- 
dents demonstrating work in the various 
fields of art. These demonstrations in- 
clude stage design and the use of min- 
iature stages to illustrate arrangement 
of props, lighting, and color; weaving, 
silk screen printing and linoleum block 
printing, lithographing, and drawing 
and painting from live models. 

At the close of Macy’s exhibition all 
entriés winning first, second, or third 
prizes, as wel] as others judged worthy, 
will be sent to the Carnegie Institute to 
compete for places and prizes in the 
National Exhibition, 
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FREE TO YOU.... 


This 116-page special number of SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, fourth in the smash-hit CALLING 
AMERICA series, explores the most searching 
questions confronting the people of the Western 
Hemisphere today. Half a year has gone into 
recruiting statesmen, educators, business men, 
discoverers, military experts, scholars and others 
to give us clues to the answers. Text, graphs, 
photographs, maps and drawings throw further 
light on such questions as— 

How can the New World defend itself? What 
contrary leadership beats on it from Berlin, 
Tokyo and Rome? How can labor, business and 
the rest of us share in shaping developments? 
Is there room for refugees from wartorn Europe? 
What can we do to break down language bar- 
riers? What surprises are in store in the Amazon 
Valley, the St. Lawrence and the Caribbean? 
How can the people of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere cooperate for their common welfare? 


The contributors include A. A. Berle, Jr., Major 
General Frank R. McCoy, Hubert Herring, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Juan T. Trippe, Lewis Hanke, 
Samuel Guy Inman, Carleton Beals, Moises Saenz, 
Ernesto Galarza, John G. Winant, Charles W. 
Taussig, Duncan Aikman, John |. B. McCulloch. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, America’s magazine of so- 
cial interpretation without counterpart in the 
world, is not generally available on newsstand 
Two of its predecessors in this series, widely used 
in classrooms, quickly sold out. Study groups may 
order 3 copies of THE AMERICAS for $1 or more 


at the same rate. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1 for six months of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
(regularly $3 a year) and we will add your free 
copy of the March special. Mail the coupon be- 
low today. 








$ 2-41 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 St., New York City 

1 enclose $1. Send me a free copy of THE 

AMERICAS and the next six issues of SURVEY 
GRAPHIC (seven issues in all). 


Name 





Address 








City 
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ESSAY and STORY CONTESTS 


for 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The contests are open to all students in schools enrolled on the Atlantic School List as 
using the Atlantic.Monthly in a course during any part of the 1940-1941 school year. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRIZES. for the Best Essay 
for the best Story 





PRIVATE SCHOOL PRIZES $25 for the Best Essay 
for the best Story 





Closing Date: April 8, 1941 (Send for Circular) 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress at Welles- 
SUMMER ley College, Massachusetts, in co-operation with the 
INSTITUTE Atlantic Monthly, offers a scholarship, including tui- 
FOR SOCIAL tion, board, and room, for the session of the Insti- 
henge tute, July, 1941, for the best essay on “Democratic 
AT WELLESLEY : i 7 
COLLEGE Procedures I Use in Teaching,” by a college, high 
is school, or private school instructor on the Atlantic 
SCHOLARSHIP School List who has used the Atlantic in a course 
Closing Date, during some part of the 1940-1941 school term. 


May 8, 1941 
The Atlantic provides valuable. STUDY PLANS each month and quotes 








SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES— 


The Atlantic quotes Classroom Rates to instructors on ten or more classroom subscriptions. 
Instructors’ desk copies free. Classroom orders must be sent by the instructor directly to the 
Atlantic. 

1 month 25¢ 4 months 85c 8 months $1.70 

3 months 65c 6 months $1.25 9 months 1.90 


In addition to the special rates, the Atlantic pays a commission to the class fund of student- 
subscribers on classroom orders. (Send for circular.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, & Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Casting the High School Comedy 


When It Comes to Selecting Your Play, Remember that It’s 
Best to Choose One that Makes the Most of the Available Talent 


NCE a to most high schools 
O comes the diligent search for the 
suitable play to point the climax 
of the year’s activity of the dramatic 


oup. 

The acting abilities of the students 
available complicate the search. There 
is Walter, aged 18, a natural-born 
comedian off the stage as well as on it. 
If he is to be starred, a somewhat arti- 
ficial comedy must be found, probably 
a farce, that will enable him to play to 
the gallery without making the produc- 
tion seem cheap and ridiculous. It is 
well to bear in mind also that Walter 
will probably overdo his love scene on 
the fig night — to the hilarious enjoy- 
ment of his classmates and the conster- 
nation of the faculty. 

‘There is the chubby girl with out- 
standing histrionic ability who yearns to 
play the ang but isn’t willing to 
play the leading schoolma’am part that 
the coach thinks she might do beauti- 
fully. There are the would-be Joan 
Crawfords and the unsung Greta Gar- 
bos to be appropriately cast. 

I have always found it best, when 
casting young people — and even those 
not quite so young — to suit the play to 
the talents of the available persons 
rather than to expect an abundance of 
ability from anyone. In professional 
circles this is called “type-casting,” and 
is frowned on because it limits the 
actors’ opportunity to progress. But in 
amateur dramatics it usually creates 
opportunity for those who would not 
otherwise be suspected of having act- 
ing talent. 

One of the most successful plays I 
ever directed was Anatole France’s The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, with 
a cast which was composed, except for 
the talkative leading lady handle of 
actors and actresses who had never be- 
fore faced the footlights. The singer 
could sing, the page boy was naturally 
charming, the maid could be pert, and 
the harassed husband was just that ~ 
before they were assembled together on 
the stage. 

This is a method of casting which re- 
quires more than a minimum of re- 
hearsals, and which often places upon 
the director the responsibility of giving 
a few of the cast private instructions. 
Because of a lack of stage experience, 
some people will move too freely or 
without dramatic emphasis; they can 
be so at ease witht their parts or so 
sincere in their interpretations that their 

(383 words to end of this column) 


By Margaret Mayorga 


actions do not “cross the footlight.” The 
director must step in and explain that 
the size of the auditorium and the dis- 
tance between the audience and the 
actors creates a kind of perspective 
which all players must bridge if the pro- 
duction is to be good. 

The rehearsals themselves need to be 
intelligently planned if players have had 
little experience. The director must see 
that every one really understands his 
or her part, and it is not satisfactory 
merely to announce those selected for 
the cast and issue instructions that parts 
must be copied and memorized. The 
director should call together the entire 
cast and read the play to them, allowing 
plenty of time at the conclusion of the 
reading for questions from the group 
pega to the interpretation of the play 
as a whole and each part of it. Then the 
different parts may be copied but not 
yet memorized. 

It is awkward, of course, to have to 
run through numerous rehearsals while 
players are turning the pages of not- 
too-carefully-copied scripts, but the re- 
lationship of the players to each other 
must be kept uid until the meaning of 
every speech has been satisfactorily de- 
veloped. Hints from the director as to 
what the player is really thinking dur- 
ing each speech — and especially while 
others are talking — are ae necessary. 

In fact, these early rehearsals may 
show that some speeches need to be 
changed or cut entirely, for there is no 

(625 words to end of this column) 


sense in forcing an amateur to deliver 
a sentence which for one reason or an- 
other sticks in his throat. There are 
always small phrases or words, some- 
times complete paragraphs, which 
simply do not suit the moment — 
Shakespeare himself is no exception — 
and these obstructions must be removed 
if actors are to feel at ease. Even the 
language of the author should not be 
a holy thing that one fears to violate; 
it is good stage speech only so long as 
it is said in the best possible way. 

This is an era of naturalism and real- 
ism, and comedies of today should be 
naturally presented. Farces must be 
speedily timed, and comedies of man- 
ners like those of Philip Barry should 
be presented with a flair. 

Where then are the comedies suited 
to ages 14 to 18? The scenery does not 
have tobe elaborate; the philosoph 
should be attractive to your best friends 
— your parents — and the laughter must 
be sure. Because of these requirements, 
many busy dramatic teachers rate the 
task of finding a suitable comedy akin 
to that of locating the needle in the pro- 
verbial haystack. 

Many family plays are suitable for 
student actors. Clare Kummer’s A Suc- 
cessful Calamity, for instance, George 
Kelley’s The Show-Off (available in one 
act under the title Poor Aubrey), 
George S. Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly’s Dubey, Lewis Beach’s The Goose 
Hangs High, George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber’s Minick,’ Rachel Barton 
Butler’s Mamma’s Affair, Gertrude Ton- 

(868 words to end of this column) 
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Scene from Tarkington’s Seventeen as produced at Little River (Kans.) High School. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


“Each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.” 


HE fifteen-year-old Alfred Ten- 

nyson may have had some such 

thought when he heard in April 
of 1824 that Byron had died. All we 
know of his reaction is that-for many 
hours he wandered alone (How he 
escaped from his eleven brothers and 
sisters we are not told!) through the 
woods and fields that surrounded his 
father’s rectory. Then he carved on 
a rock the words, “Byron is dead.” 

Did he perhaps dimly realize that 
with Byron something else had died 
too? He was himself already writing 
poetry. Could he have heard any pre- 
monitory whispers that he was to 
dominate the laecaiiy thought of a 
new and different England? 

For Byron was really the last of 
the romantic poets. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge lived on, but they had lost 
their fire and their old age saw the 
beginning of a new era. Romanti- 
cism did not die with Byron any 
more than it had been born with 
Burns or Wordsworth. It lived amon 
the Elizabethans and it is very at 
alive today. But in the Victorian Age 
it began to be modified by a more 
general awareness of social wrongs 
and a more conservative opinion 
that changes in thought and manners 
must come slowly. So far, so good. 
But, unfortunately, too much em- 
‘een on convention sometimes 
eads to hypocrisy. Then too, the 
romantic love of nature and natural 
people may drift into sentimentality. 
The music and beauty that are so 
perfect and natural a wat of the 
poetry of Keats and Shelley may be- 
come, if cultivated too much, only 
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beautiful and meaningless sounds. 

All these faults of the Victorians 
have been much discussed in recent 
years. Since the period is so close to 
our own, its defects have loomed 
large. We have sometimes rs 8G 
that it was a period of extraordinary 
progress and of many great men, so 
ne that it is sometimes compared 
to the Elizabethan Age, a time in 
which, because it is remote, defects 
are minimized and greatness is re- 
membered. 

Of these Victorians, Tennyson is 
the most famous poet and the most 
perfect mirror. T. S. Eliot, a leader 
in criticism and in the new kind of 
poetry that is being written today, 
praises Tennyson for his mastery of 
many kinds of poetry (always the 
mark of greatness, he says) and for 
his supremacy in meter and his in- 
vention of new meters. 

I scarcely knéw how to choose 
quotations from the wealth of ma- 
terial in Tennyson’s poetry. You have 
probably read “The Idylls of the 
King.” I hope that you have read 
some of the passages aloud and so 
realized the perfect blending of 
sound and thought in such lines as 
these from “The Passing of Arthur:” 


“The bare black cliff clanged round 
him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that 


ran 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed 
heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter 
moon.” 


I cannot quote all of “The Lotus 


Eaters,” but a few lines will indicate 


the skill with which its music re- 
flects the charm of the land where all 
care is forgotten in sleep and indo- 
lence: 


“They sat them down upon the yellow 
sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the 
shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Father- 
land, 

Of child, and wife and slave; but ever- 
more 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the 


oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren 


foam. 


Then someone said, “We will return no 
more,” 

And all at once they sang, “Our island 
home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no 
longer roam.’” 


Or pie you prefer the cour- 
age of “Ulysses,” the old king who 


set out once more ori his wonderings: 


“Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and 
tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in 
old days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we 
are, we are,— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” 


Certainly you will want to read 
“Locksley Hall” with its prophecy of 
our own unhappy. times: 

“ | Heard the heaveiis filled with 
shouting, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue.” 


You may like the religious rapture 
of “Saint Agnes Eve” and read the 
rest of this short poem: 


“Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon; 

My breath to heaven like vapor goes: 
May my soul follow soon!” 


The deepest tragedy of Tennyson's 
life was the death of his college 
friend Arthur Hallam. This loss led 
to the writing of many lyrics in 
which he meditated on the meaning 
of life and of death. One of the most 
touching of these lyrics from “In 
Memoriam” is this: 

“Dark house, by which once more I 
stand 

Here in the long unlovely street, - 

Doors, where my heart was used to beat 

So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasped no more— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 

And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest morning to the door. 


He is not here; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 

through the drizzling rain 
On bald street breaks the blank 
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“YOUR MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


G. WASHINGTON” 


e 


Pages from A Treasury of the World’s Greatest Letters 


George Washington answers his 
critics in Congress and from 
a cold, bleak hill at Valley 
Forge defends his naked and 
distressed troops. 


HEN the Commander in 
Wai of the American Revo- 

lutionary armies wrote this 
letter to the’ Continental Congress 
just before the fateful Christmas of 
1777, he was forty-five years old. 
The youthful surveyor ‘of Virginia, 
after his early military triumphs in 
the French and Indian wars, threw 
himself into. the struggle of the Col- 
onies with the mother country, and 
was elected to the First Continental 
Congress in 1774. The following year 
he took charge of the Colonial forces 
in the field and guided them through 
victory in Boston and defeat in New 
York. 

Toward the end of 1776 
and early in 1777, Wash- 
ington achieved his great 
victories at Trenton and 
Princeton. Then came the 
dark and harrowing days, 
when, after his defeat at 
the Brandywine, he estab- 
lished winter headquarters 
at Valley Forge. The camp 
was “a pesthole of disease, 
destitution, and complete 
demoralization.” Most of 
the soldiers were in rags, 
and during those terrible 
months Washington saw all 
abdut him “sickness, mad- 
ness, starvation, and at- 
tempted desertion.” 

At this time the criticism 
of Washington's leadership 
grew louder and more 
clamorous, not only in mili- 
tary circles, but among the 
populace generally, and in 
the Continental Congress. 
It is this “detraction and 
calumny” which inspired 
the following letter from 
General Washington to the 
assembled delegates back 
home in Philadelphia: 


Edited By 


Lincoln Schuster 


Valley, Forge, December 23, 1777. 
Sir: 
. .. Though I have been tender here- 
tofore of giving any opinion, or lodging 
-complaints, as the change in that de- 
partment took place contrary to my 
judgment, and the consequences there- 
of were predictéd; yet, finding that the 
inactivity of the army, whether for want 
of provisions, clothes, or other essen- 
tials, is charged to my account, not only 
by the common vulgar but by those in 
power, it is time to speak plain in ex- 
culpation of myself. With truth, then, 
I can declare that no man in my opin- 
ion ever had his measures more im- 
peded than I have, by every department 
of the army. 
... As a proof of the little benefit re- 





From a drawing by Howard Pyle 


Washington’s Private Office, Valley Forge. 


ceived from a clothier-general, and as a 
further proof of the inability of an 
army, under the circumstances of this, 
to perform the common duties of sol- 
diers . . . we have, by a field-return, 
this day made, no less than 2898 men 
now in camp unfit for duty, because 
they are barefoot and otherwise naked. 
. . . Since the 4th instant, our numbers 
fit for duty, from the hardships and ex- 
posures they have undergone, particu- 
larly on account of blankets (numbers 
having been obliged, and still are, to 
sit up all night by fires, instead of taking 
comfortable rest in a natural and com- 
mon way), have decreased near two 
thousand men. 

We find gentlemen, without knowing 
whether the army was really going into 
winter-quarters or not . reprobatin 
the measure as much as if they thought 
the soldiers were made of stocks or 
stones, and equally insensible of frost 
and snow. ... 

But what makes this matter 
still more extraordinary in my 
eye is, that these very gentle- 
men,—who were well ap- 
prized of the nakedness of 
the troops from ocular dem- 
onstration . . . should think a 
winter's campaign, and the 
covering of these States (New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
from the invasion of an 
enemy, so easy and practica- 
ble a business. I can assure 
those gentlemen, that it is a 
much easier and less distress- 
ing thing to draw remon- 
strances in a comfortable 
room by a good fireside, than 
to occupy a cold, bleak hill, 
and sleep under frost and 
snow, without clothes or 
blankets. However, although 
they seem to have little feel- 
ing for the naked and dis- 
tressed soldiers, I feel super- 
abundantly for them, and, 
from my soul, I pity those 
miseries, which it is neither 
in my power to relieve or 
prevent. 

It is for these reasons, 
therefore, that I have dwelt 
upon the subject; and it adds 
not a little to my other dif- 
ficulties and distress to find, 
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that much more is expected of me than 
is possible to be ice remy and that 
upon the ground of safety and policy I 
am obliged to conceal the true state of 
the army from public view, and there- 
by expose myself to detraction and 
calumny... . 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 


George Washington Spurs the 
Subtle Offer of a Crown. 


(A Letter to Colonel Nichola) 


ITHIN four years after Valley 
We orge, George Washington 

had led his ragged and un- 
trained troops to victory over the 
fresh waves of British reinforce- 
ments. In 1781 he forced the surren- 
der of General Cornwallis at York- 
town. The “Cincinnatus of the West,” 
the Father of his Country, became 
“first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Not long. after this epochal tri- 
umph, an officer of the Revolutionary 
Army, one Colonel Nichola, whose 
first name is not recorded, wrote to 
his commander in chief, suggesting 
that the Thirteen Colonies, just con- 
solidated by their successful revolu- 
tion against the British, could “never 
become a nation under a Republican 
form of government,” and proposed 
“the establishment of a kingdom 
with Washington at the head.” Im- 
mediately upon receipt of this letter 
at his headquarters in Newburgh, 
Washington called his secretary, 
*ynathan Trumbull, and dictated this 
seply: 

Newburgh May 22d ’82 
Sm: 

With a mixture of great surprise & 
astonishment I have read with attention 
the Sentiments you have submitted to 
my perusal.—Be assured Sir, no occur- 
rence in the course of the War, has 
given me more painful sensations than 
your information of there being such 
ideas existing in the Army as you have 
expressed, & I must view with abhor- 
rence, and reprehend with severety—For 
the present, the communication of them 
will rest in my own bosom, unless some 
further agitation of the matter shall 
make a disclosure necessary.— 

I am much at a loss to conceive what 
part of my conduct could have given 
encouragement to an address which to 
me seems big with the greatest mis- 
chiefs that can befall my Country.—If 
I am not deceived in the knowledge of 
myself, you could not have found a per- 
son to whom your schemes are more dis- 
agreeable—at the same time in justice to 
my own feeling I must add, that no man 


possesses a more sincere wish to see 
ample justice done to the Army than 
do, and as far as my powers & influ- 
ence, in a constitution, may extend, they 
shall be employed to the utmost of my 
abilities to effect it, should there be any 
occasion—Let me conjure you then, if 
you have any regard for your Country— 
concern for yourself or posterity—or re- 
spect for me, to banish these thoughts 
from your mind, & never communicate, 
as from yourself, or any one else, a 
sentiment of the like nature.— 


With esteem I am, Sir, 
Yr Most Obed Ser 
G. WasHINGTON 


After presiding, 2s a delegate trom 
Virginia, at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787, Washington was elected 
first President of the United States in 
1789, and was re-elected, against his 
will, in 1792. He retired to his esttaes 
in 1797 and died there in 1799, leaving 
no children. 

From A Treasury of the World's Great 
Letters, edited by M. Lincoln Schuster. 
Reprinted b rmission of Simon and 
Schuster, pul ers. 








What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
by Gretta Baker 


The principal characters in this dia- 
logue are Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Brown and 
young Mrs. Baxter who are guests at 
a bridge party. How many mistakes in 
Mrs. Baxter’s conversation can you list? 
If you think you missed any, consult 
page 28. 


(1) Mrs. Reep: Oh, Lou, I want you to 
meet Jim Baxter’s wife. Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Baxter! 

(2) Mrs. Brown: My dear, I’m so glad 
to meet youl! 

(3) Mrs. Baxter: Thank you, Mrs. 
Brown. 

(4) Mrs. Brown: You know, I’ve been 
wanting to invite you and your hus- 
band to dinner. But I suppose you 
two newly-weds are deluged with 
invitations. 

(5) Mrs. Baxter: Yes, the people here in 
Milford have been very nice to Jim 
and I. Everybody has gone out of 
their way to make me feel at home. 

(6) Mrs. Reep: Where was your home 
before you married? 

(7) Mrs. Baxrer: Well, I was born in 
Oregon, but my family come east 
when I was fifteen. 

(8) Mrs. Brown: Tell me, where did you 
meet Jim? 

(9) Mas. Baxter: Oh, Jim and me met 
at school. He played basketball, 
you know, and the Milford team 
used to visit Riverton where I lived. 








I guess it was one of them high 

school romances! 

(10) Mrs. Reep: By the way, do do 
much solic We have a ary 
club here in Milford, you know. 

(11) Mrs. Baxter: I only read magazine 
‘stories. I never cared nothing 
for serious books. 

(12) Mrs. Brown: What are you inter- 
ested in, Mrs. Baxter? 

(18) Mrs. Baxter: Well, I like the 
movies. I seen a good picture yes- 
terday. Ronald Colman was the 
star. I think he’s swell, don’t you? 

(14) Mrs. Brown: He’s a good actor, if 
that’s what you mean. 

(15) Mrs. Baxter: Well, I must run 
along. I’m sure glad that I met 
you, Mrs. Brown. Goodbye! 

(16) Reep & Brown: Goodbyel 

(17) Mrs. Reep: Well? ; 

(18) Mrs. Brown: You mean, what do I 
think of her? Well, if you want 
my opinion, I think it’s a pore 
that Jim didn’t marry a girl who 
could speak English! 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Who. do you think i» back? Yes, it’s 
Mrs. Malaprop! She has selected four- 
teen words from this issue and misused 
every one of them. Try to find one mis- 
take in each sentence and substitute the 
correct word. Key is on page 28. 


1. A tentative audience is encouraging 


to any speaker. 


2. My club is collecting funds for the — 


home for indolent women. 

8. The hotel where I spend —— 
mers is built on a premonitory overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

4. If you want friends, don’t be so in- 
cessant on getting your own way all the 


5. Have you ever studied the conflagra- 
tion of the snowflake under a magnifying 
glass? 

6. Cheese is a food rich in caisson. 
er ee 

8. My friend, who is suffering from dia- 
betes, was referred to a diabolical expert 
for treatment. 

9. Do you favor a tax that applies the 
apa of retraction to money e4rned 

year? 

10. The coroilary artery is an import- 
ant blood vessel of the heart. 

11. What chance has.a small country 
against a collision of powerful nations? 

12. Be careful with that china; it’s quite 
agile. 

18. My uncle was an unreasonable man 
who epee everybody to canter to his 


14. I must show you the sweet missile I 
received on Valentine’s Day. 








ne 
no 














Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


O Round Table readers enjoy — 


most the poetry that follows 

patterns set by many genera- 
tions, or the more modern free 
verse, or the even more modern 
verse which is often unintelligible to 
the reader? Hitherto I have accepted 
poetry in any form if it seemed to 
me the best I received in beauty, 
originality, and imaginative power, 
except that I have not accepted 
poetry which I did not understand 
and which I believed most high 
school students would not under- 
stand. I hope soon, however, with 
the cooperation of several contribu- 
tors, to have a page of this obscure 
poetry and some discussion of its 
theory. 

Today, and probably for the next 
week or two, I am alternating poems 
in conventional and in free verse, 
selecting for each form, so far as I 


can, poems of equal merit. Do you. 


think that in each case the writer has 
found the best form for his poem? 
Even the chief sponsors of free verse 
have said often that much free verse 
is only prose divided into lines of 
different length. Their own intention 
is to find exact and clear-cut images 
and to use rhythms adapted to, and 
changing with, the thought of the 
poems. Do you think these ideals 
have been reached by our free verse 
writers? 


Autumn Leaves 


We are the driven ones, 
the have-beens. 
Beneath our sanguine masquerades 
rattle senseless skeletons. 
We speak, 

and our voice 
is the voice of the wind. 

We become hushed, 
and our silence 
is the silence of the wind. 
Playthings, 
bright and brainless; 
puppets; 
hollowed-out mouth-pieces— 


' we are the driven ones, 


the have-beens. . . . 
Robert Siegel, 18, 
Stuyvesant High School, 
Brooklyn, «New York. 
Mr. Astrachan, Teacher. 


The Trumpeter Swan 


High, silvery, lone and shimmering, I 
saw him— 
The trumpeter, white lord of wind and 


SKy, 

Twithling all alone above the sky’s 
rim— 

I wondered whither as I saw him fly. 

What sanctuary has he found at last 

To which with his far clarion he cries— 

The quavering echo of that once proud 
blast 

That swept ten million wings across the 
skies? 

For once in clanging legions sped those 
hosts, 

Their untold pinions blotting out the 
light, 

That now but ride the northern wind as 
ghosts, 

Unseen and silent in eternal flight. 

Till, mute memorial to a voyage done, 

One snowy banner flashed, and whirled 
away, 

And led their phantom flocks beyond 
the sun... 

As this last monarch found his lonely 
way. 

Peter Dufault, 17, 

F. E. Bellows High School, 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Mr. Cloyd M. Criswell, Teacher. 


The following poems by two young 
contributors, Paul Carter~and Mary 
Ellen Scott, are interesting to compare 
because they are original and ingenious 
compositions in very different forms. 
Rhyme might have been a limitation to 
Paul's imaginative and amusing expres- 
sion. It gives snap to Mary Ellen’s com- 
pact lines. This latter poem, like many 
other contributions, raises controversial 
issues with which the Round Table is 
not primarily concerned. Contributions 
are accepted solely for their literary 
merit and general interest. But students 
who may disagree with any of the ideas 
expressed are always welcome to try 
their hands at refuting them in literary 
form or in letters to the Readers’ Forum. 


The Song of the Shark 


Hear the song of the mighty beast! 
“T rule the seas 

Underneath and above, 

In the depths and on top 

Of the bounding main, 

And sundry oceans 

And seven seas; 
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GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
schoo! students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


In fact, any puddle of salt water big 
enough for me to float. 

I run things, 

I can chew up the biggest whale, 

And all the little fish get out of my way 

When I dive at a potential breakfast. 

Here I perceive an octopus 

Thinking he'll steal my meal 

With those eight long, twisting arms. 

Scat! 

See! Not even the octopus can stand 
before me. 

I am the King!” 


Nearby, 
One single solitary tiny insignificant 
microscopic infinitesimal 
Pipsqueak bacillus 
Said: 
“Brag while you may, big boy. 
You're going to be divided up as a 
meal 
By my thirty billion, three hundred 
fifty-two million and two brothers 
In the end. 
Paul Carter, 14, 
Blackfoot (Idaho) High School, 
Miss Ava Barnes, Teacher. 


A Map 


A little line means a great big place 

On this Earth’s strangely funny face. 

A little dot means lots of people 

With homes and shops and high church 
steeple. 

A spot of blue is open sea 

Where boats and ships once traveled 
free. 

These little lines all waves and quivers 

Represent fast flowing rivers. 


A straight line is a boundary line, 

a mine from thine, 

Where contending armies meet 

For victory or sore defeat, 

And cowards live and brave men die— 

I wonder, oh, I wonder why! 

(It seems to me a man’s a sap 

To give his life to change a map.) 
Mary Ellen Scott, 14, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Miss Reynolds, Teacher. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


HENRY V. 
By William Shakespeare. 


It is a good thing for families to have 
a sort of code—references to something 
that happened at home, catch phrases 
from well-seasoned jokes — that every- 
body in the family will recognize as 
long as they live, but that outsiders will 
naturally not understand. It is like a 
secret language, and fortunately most 
affectionate families do have, and use 
among themselves, just such pet phrases 
that call back, long after the family is 
scattered, a great deal. more than mere 
words could say. I had proof of that 
not long ago, when I greatly needed 
comfort. 

The summer before the war my 
daughter and I, at breakfast on her Lon- 
don roofgarden, fell to talking about 
the extraordinary timeliness of the 
speeches in this play. She dashed into 
her: library, came back with the lovely 
little Temple Shakespeare edition of the 
play (it fits nicely into a pocket and has 
arge type) and read the speech with 
the words “This day is called the feast 
of Crispin: he that outlives this day 
and comes straight home . . . ” Time 
went on, I came home, and the next 
summer you know what happened. 
Dunkirk was filling the newspapers. 
Just at the worst a cable came from my 
daughter: “See Crispin speech. Them's 
our sentiments.” I srt yoo Shakes- 
peare and read the whole passage aloud 
to my maid, in a ringing voice. “Why,” 
she cried, “It’s just like a letter from 
Mrs. Warde!” My daughter had, you 
see, been cabling in our own code. 

I do not quote the full speech, be- 
cause I want you to read it for your- 
self, not by itself but in the course of 
the play. It will show you what pure 
courage and love of country can do to 
the soul of man. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Henrik Ibsen. 


It’s curious, but Ibsen, whom I can 
remember as a living dramatist, seems 
further away from us in time today than 
Shakespeare who lived so long ago. 
Most of his plays “date”; they were so 
closely knit into the ideals and emotions 
of his time that when that time passed 
they passed with them. But this one— 
and, by the way, A Doll's House, too— 
keeps right on. 

It shows the experiences of a doctor 
who made the fortune of his home town 
by discovering the medicinal qualities 
of its local spring water. The town 
builds a great outfit of baths, casinos, 
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and so on, and expects to become a sort 
of Saratoga or Baden; nothing is too 
ere for the man who found out-the 
ealing nature of the springs. Then, at 
almost the last moment, the same man 
finds that the water is being polluted, 
and that a new system of sewage must 
be installed or the patients who come 
there will be poisoned instead of helped. 
In his innocence he e s the town 
to be as grateful to him for saving them 
from doing this as they were for his 
first discovery. Were they? What do 
you think? And how do you think a 
town would be likely to act now, if 
confronted with the same situation? 
Yes, it’s a timely play, in spite of hav- 
ing been written away back in the 
eighties. . 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


‘Literary Leads 


AUTHOR 


Leo Lerman, the author of Leonardo 
da Vinci, from which we reprint a 
chapter this week (see p. 19), is one 
of those rare citizens —a New Yorker 
who was born and grew up in New 
York City. His biography of da Vinci 
is his first book, and now he is hard 
at work on a second — this time a book 
on Michaelangelo to be published by 
Knopf. Mr. Lerman tells us that his 
chief hobby is book collecting (he has 
a fine library), that he loves the theatre, 
music and painting, and takes special 
pleasure in talking about all these arts 
with high school students. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Random House has recently pub- 
lished a new dollar edition of Edward 
Everett Hale’s famous story, The Man 
Without a Country, which would be a 
fine thing to read along with the radio 
play in this issue. illustrations in 
color by Everett Shinn. 








Key to “Words to the Wise” 


should be attentive 

% indigent 
promontory 
insistent 
configuration 
casein 
receipt 
diabetical 
retroaction 
coronary 
coalition 
fragile 
cater 
missive 


. tentative 
indolent _ 
premonitory 


incessant 
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Casting School Play 
(Concluded from page 23) 


konogy’s Three Cornered Moon, Sophie 
Kerr and Anna Steese Richardson’s Big 
Hearted Herbert, George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber’s The Royal Family.’ 

Plays written about school affairs are 
especially well-liked by student actors 
and actresses. There are Philip Barry’s 
Spring Dance,’ Fred Ballard and Mig- 
non G. Eberhart’s 320 College Avenue 
(which includes an element of mys- 
tery), and the one-act plays by William 
G. B. Carson, Five for Bad Luck, and 
Sweet Sixteen. ; 


Popular - comedies which include 


young people in the cast but are not 
necessarily school plays are Aurania 
Rouverol’s Growing Pains* and Young 
April, Philip Barry's Holiday and The 
Youngest, Robert Housum’s The Gypsy 
Trail, Alice Duer Miller and Robert 
Milton’s The Charm School, Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clement’s June Mad, 
and, of course, Penrod, Seventeen, and 
Clarence by Booth Tarkington. 

High school groups often like their 
comedies spi with mystery. For 
those who do, there are plays like 
Frederick Jackson’s The Bishop Mis- 
behaves,’ Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood’s The Bat, George M. 
Cohan’s Seven Keys to Baldpate and 
The Tavern. 

It is possible to list here only a frac- 
tion of the one-act comedies that have 
proved their worth again and again 
with high school young people. And so 
the names of these authors, all of whom 
have written many short humorous 
plays, will serve as a guide to happy 

atic evenings: Alice C. D. Riley, 
A. A. Milne, Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements, Rachel Field, Glenn 
and Babette Hughes, Clare Kummer, 
Dan Totheroh, Kenyon Nicholson, and 
John Kieipetich. 
(1118 words to end of article) 

For condensed versions of some of the 
plays mentioned above see the following 
issues of Scholastic: * Minick, December 
4, 1987. * Royal Family, April 15, 1939. 
*Spring Dance, Feb. 19, 1938. * Growing 
Pains, Jan. 21, 1939. * Bishop Misbehaves, 
May 21, 1988. 
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A MYSTERY OF HEROISM 


One of the Newly Collected Twenty Stories by the Author 
of the Famous Novel, The Red Badge of Courage 


By Stephen Crane 


\ 


were so coated with dust from 

the incessant wrestling of the 
two armies that the regiment almost 
seemed a part of the clay bank 
which shielded them from the shells. 
On the top of the hill a battery was 
arguing in tremendous roars with 
some other guns, and to the eye of 
the infantry the artillerymen, the 
guns, the caissons, the horses, were 
distinctly outlined upon the blue sky. 
When a piece was fired, a red streak 
as round as a log flashed low in the 
heavens, like a monstrous bolt of 
lightning. The men of the battery 
wore white duck trousers, which 
somehow emphasized their legs; and 
when they ran and crowded in little 
groups at the bidding of the shout- 
ing officers, it was more impressive 
than usual to the infantry. 

Fred Collins, of 4 Company, was 
saying: “Thunder! I wisht I had a 
drink. Ain’t there any water round 
here?” Then somebody _ yelled: 
“There goes th’ bugler!” 

As the eyes of half the regiment 
swept in one machine-like move- 
ment, there was an instant’s picture 
of a horse in a great convulsive leap 
of a death-wound and a rider lean- 
ing back with a crooked arm and 
spread fingers before his face. On 
the ground was the crimson terror of 
an exploding shell, ‘with fibres of 


Ake dark uniforms of the men 


‘diers who had 


fiame that seemed like lances. A glit- 


tering bugle swung clear of the rid- 
ers back as fell headlong the horse 
and the man. In the air was an odour 
as from a conflagration. 

Sometimes they of the infantry 
looked down at a fair little meadow 
which spread at their feet. Its long 
green grass was rippling gently in a 
breeze. Beyond it was the grey form 
of a house half torn to pieces by 
shells and by the busy axes of sol- 
pursued firewood. 
The line of an old fence was now 
dimly marked by long weeds and by 
an occasional post. A shell had blown 
the well-house to fragments. Little 
lines of grey smoke ribboning up- 
ward from some embers indicated 
the place where had stood the barn. 


From beyond a curtain of green 
woods there came the sound of 
some stupendous scuffle, as if two 
animals of the size of islands were 
fighting. At a distance there were 
occasional appearances of swift-mov- 
ing men, horses, batteries, flags, and 
with the crashing of infantry volleys 
were heard, often, wild and frenzied 
cheers. In the midst of it all Smith 
and Ferguson, two privates of A 
Company, were engaged in a heated 
discussion which involved the great- 
est questions of the national exist- 
ence. 

The battery on the hill presently 
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engaged im a frightful duel. The 
white legs of the gunners scampered 
this way and that way, and the offi- 
cers redoubled their shouts. The 
guns, with their demeanours of 
stolidity and courage, were typical of 
something infinitely self-possessed in 
this clamour of death that swirled 
around the hill. 

One of a “swing” team was sud- 
denly smitten quivering to the 
ground, and his maddened brethren 
dragged his torn body in their strug- 
gle to escape from this turmoil and 
danger. A young soldier astride one 
of the leaders swore and fumed in 
his saddle and furiously jerked at the 
bridle. An officer screamed out an 
order so violently that his voice 
broke and ended the sentence in a 
falsetto shriek. 

The leading company of infantry 
regiment was somewhat exposed, 
and the colonel ordered it moved 
more fully under the shelter of the 
hill. There was the clank of steel 
against steel. 

A lieutenant of the battery rode 
down and passed them, holding his 
right arm carefully in his left hand. 
And it was as if this arm was not at 
all a part of him, but belonged to 
another man. His sober and reflec- 
tive charger went slowly. The off- 
cer’s face was grimy and perspiring, 
and his uniform was tousled as if he 
had been in direct grapple with an 
enemy. He smiled grimly when the 
men stared at him. He turned his 
horse toward the meadow. 

Collins, of A Companiy, said: “I 
wisht I had a drink. I bet there’s 
water in that there ol’ well yonder!” 

“Yes; but how you goin’ to git it?” 

For the little meadow which inter- 
vened was now suffering a terrible 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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onslaught of shells. Its green and 
beautiful calm had vanished utterly. 
Brown earth was being flung in mon- 
strous handfuls. And there was a mas- 
sacre of the young blades of grass. They 
were being torn, burned, obliterated. 
Some curious fortune of the battle had 
made this gentle little meadow the ob- 
ject of the red hate of the shells, and 
each one as it exploded seemed like an 
imprecation in the face of a maiden. 


The wounded officer who was riding 
across this expanse said to himself: 
“Why, they couldn’t shoot any harder if 
the whole army was massed here!” 


A shell struck the grey ruins of the 
house, and as, after the roar, the shat- 
tered wall fell in fragments, there was a 
noise which resembled the flapping of 
shutters during a wild gale oF winter. 
Indeed, the infantry paused in the shel- 
ter of the bank appeared as men stand- 
ing upon a shore contemplating a mad- 
ness of the sea. The angel of calamity 
had under its glance the battery upon 
the hill. Fewer white-legged men 
laboured about the guns. A shell had 
smitten one of the pieces, and after the 
flare, the smoke, the dust, the wrath of 
this blow were gone, it was possible to 
see white legs stretched horizontally 
upon the ground. And at that interval 
to the rear where it is the business of 
battery horses to stand with their noses 
to the fight, awaiting the command to 
drag their guns out of the destruction, 
or into it, or wheresoever these incom- 
‘prehensible humans demanded with 
whip and spur — in this line of passive 
and dumb spectators, whose fluttering 
hearts yet would not let them forget the 
iron laws of man’s control of them — in 
this rank of brute-soldiers there had 
been relentless and hideous carnage. 
From the ruck of bleeding and prostrate 
horses, the men of the infantry could 
see one animal raising its stricken body 
with its forelegs and turning its nose 
with mystic and profound eloquence 
toward the sky. 

Some comrades joked Collins about 
his thirst. “Well, if yeh want a drink so 
bad, why don’t yeh go git it?” 

“Well, I will in a minnet, if yeb don’t 
shut up!” 

A lieutenant of artillery floundered 
his horse straight down the hill with as 
little concern as if it were level ground. 
As he galloped past the colonel of the 
infantry, he threw up his hand in swift 
salute. “We've got to get out of that,” 
he roared angrily. He was a_black- 
bearded officer, and his eyes, which re- 
sembled beads, sparkled like those of an 
insane man. His jumping horse sped 
along the column of infantry. 

The fat major, standing carelessly 


with his sword held horizontally be- 


hind him and with his legs far apart, 


looked after the receding horseman and 


STEPHEN CRANE 


N his introduction to the new book, 

Twenty Stories by Stephen Crane 
(Knopf), Carl Van Doren says: “Crane 
is still a living writer, not because he was 
prophetic but because he was excellent. 
Prophets come and go. It is excellence 
that is timeless.”” For too many years 
Crane’s reputation as one of our “most 
original, most and most 
lastingly influential writers” of his dee- 
ade has rested on a single volume — his 
justly famous The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, leaving the bulk of his work neg- 
lected. That is why Mr. Van Doren has 
winnowed the best of Crane’s short 
stories from his twelve volumes of pub- 
lished work, and presented them in one 
book. And that is why we are printing 
one of those stories here this week. 


Stephen Crane was born in Newark, 
New Jersey (1871), the fourteenth and 
youngest child of a Methodist minister. 
He spent a year at Lafayette College, 
then went on to Syracuse University, 
where he was captain of the baseball 
team and “hung up no records for 
scholastic excellence.” At his mother’s 
death, in 1890 (when he was 19) he 
left college and went to New York, 
where he earned a meager living writing 
for newspapers. His first stories, mostly 
about New York’s Bowery, attracted 
little attention until his book about the 
Civil War, The Red Badge of Courage, 
was serialized by a newspaper syndicate 
and then brought out in book form 
(1895). That book was a tremendous 
success, and brought him immediate 
and lasting fame. 


Crane spent the next few years as 
roving correspondent — first in the 
West, then Mexico, Cuba (where he 
covered the Spanish-American War), 
then Greece, all the while writing furi- 
ously. His last two years were spent 
mostly in England, where he contracted 
tuberculosis in 1900. He died in June 
of that year in the Black Forest, a 
young man not yet twenty-nine years 
old, who had added much to the body of 
American literature. 





aes: “He wants to get back with 
quick, or there'll be no 
batt'’ry left,” he observed. 

The wise young captain of the sec- 


ond np 4 ed to the lien- 
tenant-co. that the enemy’s infantry 
would probably soon attack the hill, and 
the lieutenant-colonel snubbed him. 

A private in one of the rear com- 
panies looked out over the meadow, 
and then turned to a companion and 
said, “Look there, Jim!” It was the 
wounded officer from the battery, who 
some time before had started to ride 
across the meadow, supporting his right 
arm carefully with his left hand. This 
man had encountered a shell, appar- 
ently, at a time when no one perceived 
him, and he could now be seen lying 
face downward with a stirru foot 
stretched across the body of his dead 
horse. A leg of the charger extended 
slantingly upward, precisely as stiff as a 
stake. Around this motionless pair the 
shells still howled. 

There was a quarrel in A Company. 
Collins was shaking his fist in the faces 
of some laughing comrades. “Dern yeh! 
I ain't afraid t’ go. If yeh say much, | 
will go!” 

“Of course, yeh will! Youll run 
one that there medder, won't yeh?” 

Collins said, in a terrible voice: “You 
see now!” ° 

At this ominous threat his comrades 
broke into renewed jeers. 

Collins gave them a dark scowl, and 
went to find his captain. The latter was 
conversing with the colonel of the regi- 
ment. 

“Captain,” said Collins, saluting and 
standing at attention — in those days all 
trousers bagged at the knees — “Cap- 
tain, I want t’ get permission to go git 
some water from that there well!” 

The colonel and the captain swung 
about simultaneously and stared across 
the meadow. The captain laughed. “You 
must be pretty thirsty, Collins?” 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

“Well — ah,” said the captain. After 
a moment, he asked, “Can’t you wait?” 

“No, sir.” 

The colonel was watching Collins's 
face. “Look here, my lad,” he said, in 
a pious sort of voice — “Look here, my 
lad’ ’— Collins was not a lad — “don't 
you think that’s taking pretty big risks 
for a little drink of water?” 

“I dunno,” said Collins uneomfort- 
ably. Some of the resentment toward 
his companions, which perhaps had 
forced him into this affair, was begin- 
ning to fade. “I dunno w’ether ’tis.” 

e colonel and the captain con- 
templated him for a time. 

“Well,” said the captain finally. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “if you want 
to go, why, go.” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CAREERS 


IN BRIEF 


Physical Education 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


FIELD: 

National defense has greatly stimu- 
lated interest in physical education. A 
bill introduced in Congress proposes to 
“promote national preparedness and 
the national welfare... in making ade- 
quate B sieisco through schools for 
physical education including athletic in- 
struction and guidance in healthful liv- 
ing; wider recreational use of school 
facilities; and the development of 
school camps.” 

The idea behind this bill is to make 
us a more physically fit and hardy peo- 
ple. If passed, it will unquestionably 
increase the demand for trained people 
in the field of physical education. 

Physical odasetion programs in 
schools and elsewhere usually include 
such activities as sports, games, ath- 
letics, water activities, rhythms, gym- 
nastics, competitive events and outing 
activities. Health and hygiene instruc- 
tion, as well as recreational activities. 
are being tied in more and more: with 
physical education. The teacher of phy- 
sical education today is not thought of 
as a “muscle builder” or as a “star 
athlete” good at certain specialized 
sports, but as a thoroughly trained edu- 
cator able to adapt physical and recrea- 
tional activities to hs all-around health 
needs of individuals. 

“Physical education,” says one au- 
thority “is an education through the 
physical rather than of the physical.” 
It aims to develop vitality, to train 
bodily mechanisms for efficient func- 
tioning in life activities, to encourage 
good attitudes toward play and finally 
to maintain standards of sportsmanship 

A majority of the states require their 
schouls to carry on physical education 
programs. There are possibly as many 
as 20,000 workers or more in the coun- 
try in schools and other organizations, 
a substantial proportion of which are 
women. In addition, there aré many 
recreational leaders employed in cities 


BRANCHES: 

If you are considering physical edu- 
cation as a career, one or the other of 
the following types of jobs may interest 
you: 

Teacher of physical education in ele- 
mentary school, high school, college or 
university, carrying on instruction in a 


tion which may include the teaching of 
health and hygiene habits as well as 
the conduct of sports ai isi games, 
contests, gymnastics and recreational 
activities. 

Director or supervisor of physwal 
education, who supervises the work of 
physical education | teachers, recrea- 
tional leaders and other workers in a 
city or a state, or as head of a college 
department of physical education. 

Supervisor of cammunity centers, 
who conducts a program of wide scope, 
including physical and recreational ac- 
divities for youth and adults in urban 
centers throughout the year. Recrea- 
tional as well as physical education 
training is required for this work. 

Supervisor of playgrounds, directing 
games, xthletics, handicrafts and other 
work on playgrounds, usually during 
summer. 

Supervisor of industrial recreation in 
industrial and business concerns large 
enough to support a program of sports 
and recreation for their workers. 

Physical education specialist in swim- 
ming, boxing, wrestling, fencing, danc- 
ing, riding, etc. 

Recreational leader, organi#ing and 
supervising youth and adult activities 
in clubs, social, religious and _philan- 
thropic, as well as public, organizations. 


aida Sa 
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Camp director, who organizes and 
supervises games, sports, nature study 
and handicrafts at summer camps. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


In addition to the usual qualities de- 
manded of teaching candidates — high 
intelligence, good character, emotional 
stability, pleasing personality, superior 
scholarship — the teacher of physical 
education must possess physical fitness 
and qualities of leadership. 

“Attitudes, interests and capabilities 
are even of greater importance than 
technical skill” . . . “for the pale and 
psllid soul seeking to settle into his own 
little world (this work) offers no en- 
ticement.” 


‘TRAINING: 


A scientific type of training is abso- 
lutely essential for modern physical 
education practice. This should com- 
prise four et years of college training. 
For supervisory positions, five years of 
training, or more, may be necessary. 
Sound basic preparation in chemistry, 
physics, biology, physiology, hygiene, 
psychology and education is necessary 
for the future physical educator. 

Training requirements are rising to 
the point where two years of pre- 
professional training (comparable to a 
pre-medical course) may become a 
common demand, this course to be fol- 
lowed by three years of strictly profes- 
sional preparation in physical education 
itself, making a total of at least five 
years of college work. 

A number of universities in recent 

(Concluded on page 35) 





International News Photo 


Photo shows a volleyball tournament of Freemont High School Girls in Los Angeles. 


complete program of physical educa. More than 600 girls took part. The physical education instructor is at the left. 
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WESTERN UNION (20th Century Fox. 
Producer, Darryl] Zanuck. Director, 
Fritz Lang.) 
20th Century-Fox calls this an 

“Action Epic.” We say it’s a glorified 

western which tells some American 

history on the side. It’s packed tight 

_ with action. There are Indian Taids, 
desert bandits, wagons lurching 

down stone slopes, and a monstrous 

forest fire. Western Union was pho- 
tographed in technicolor, and the 
colors are excellent. 

The picture is set back in the early 
1860's, when Western Union was ten 
years old and running its line from 
Omaha to Salt Lake City. The Com- 
pany had plenty of trouble to cope 
with. The country was so dangerous 
that it had to offer its workers two 
dollars a day — high pay in 1860— 
“and an extra dollar when we get 
into the Indian country.” 

In addition to Indian raids, there 
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LEFT: Flags waved, bugles sounded, as 
Creighton (Dean Jagger) raised Western 
Union’s first wire west of Omaha, Neb. 


RIGHT: Virginia Gilmore, as Sue, waits 
for news of a brother and two suitors. 


were other problems. The Civil War 
had begun. Guerrilla warfare was 
going on in the West, without the 
approval of the Southern army. Ban- 
dits were using the war as a reason 
for looting any parties which passed 
through their territory. 

Edward Creighton (Dean Jagger), 
chief engineer for Western Union, 
set out to look over the land before 
his diggers and wire-stringers left 
Omaha. A herd of buffalo, charging 
in his direction, got him into trouble. 
While he was yin alone on the 
desert, with a a. rib and a 
broken ankle, he met Vance Shaw 
(Randolph Scott). Shaw, apparently 
a bandit, wanted to “borrow” Creigh- 
ton’s horse. But, seeing how much 
Creighton was suffering, Shaw took 
him back to town instead. Shaw 
earned Creighton’s ee gratitude, 
and a job as scout for the Western 
Union expedition. 

Before starting Westward, Creigh- 
ton hired another worker. This was 
Richard Blake (Robert Young), a 
tenderfoot fresh from Harvard. Blake 
looked like bad luck for any ex- 


Indian raids slowed down the job of setting up poles and stringing wires. The red 
men waited till small groups of workers were far from camp, then made trouble. 


LOW ING the FILMS 
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ition. He wore cream-colored 
reeches and a stove-pipe hat. But 
he managed to prove his mettle by 
staying on a bucking broncho. Blake 
and Shaw were friends, even though 
both of them fell head over heels in 
love with Ed Creighton’s sister Sue 
(Virginia Gilmore). 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Line stretched Westward from 
Omaha, But trouble dogged its way. 
Vance Shaw, who knew Indians and 
the desert, managed to quell Indian 
raids and make treaties with the 
chiefs. But his biggest problem was 
a band of white horse-stealers dis- 

ised as Indians. Nobody at the 
Western Union Camp could under- 
stand why Shaw did not fire on the 
leader of this band. Nobody sus- 
pected that Shaw and. this renegade 
were brothers. 5 

Shaw and shielded his 
worthless brother again and again. 
In doing this, Shaw lost Edward 
Creighton’s trust and all chance of 
winning Sue’s love. Then the rene- 
gade went too far — he set the West- 
ern Union Camp on fire. Creighton 
insulted Shaw and fired him. 

Before leaving camp, Shaw told 
the whole st to Pi tenderfoot 
Blake, his rival. Shaw returned to 
town, tracked his brother down in a 
barber shop. In an unfair fight of 
four against one — the outlaw had 
his comrades with him — Shaw was 
killed. Blake, who had followed him, 
arrived just in time to finish off the 
brother. Western Union ran its line 
into Salt Lake City, and there Blake 
and Sue met again. 

See this film by all means. It’s a 
very moving and exciting story. 
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The Second of Two Articles on Badminton’s 
Deceptive Plays and Strokes 


trusted to remain frivolous and 

free of all fine points for any 
length of time. Somebody is always 
figuring out a way to require skill of 
the participants. Ping pong is one 
example, but the outstanding case in 
point is badminton. 

There was a time when badminton 
was a comfortable, leisurely game, 
with few pitfalls for even the most 
awkward and benighted of novices. 
3ut, lo, the experts have captured it. 
And now it is about as leisurely as a 
blitzkrieg. 

If you think you're big and strong 
and athletic, but have never played 
badminton, beware! Your first experi- 
ence may not necessarily make you 
revise your estimate of yourself. But 
the odds are you will have to confess 
you're sadly inept at this pastime. 

' When two well-matched pom 
face each other, victory usually goes 


A ‘ccosen won no sport can be 


to the fellow with the greater bag of 
tricks. As in tennis, or any other 
sport, for that matter, you've got to 
outfox your opponent if you can't 
outstroke him. 

This is not hard in badminton. The 
lightness of the racket and the flexi- 





Cross-Net Drive with Fake Drop 


ble wrist techniqve afford easy 
means of hoodwinking an opponent. 
By faking one kind of stroke and 
then coming through with another, 
you can throw him off balance or 
delay his start for a moment. 

Last week we described a number 
of smart ways in which to fake an 
opponent out ef position and drop 
the bird where he can’t reach it. 
Here are a few others. In the illus- 
trations the dotted lines signify the 
faked flight of the bird and the solid 
lines the actual hit. 


In - Cross-Net Drive with pe 
Drop the player fakes a short 
directly over the net and then drives 
the bird along the net tape to the 
opposite alley. The racket is brought 
up with the face flat until a moment 
before contact, then turned quickly 
with the wrist. The bird is tapped 
firmly from the side and directed 
along the length of the net. The 
stroke itself (aside from a prelimi- 
nary ee ie flourish) is a gate- 
swing made almost entirely from the 
wrist. 

This play may be worked from the 





Drop with Fake Cross-Net Drive 


other side ot the court with a back- 
hand shot. Some players make a de- 
ceptive backhand drive by using the 
full arm rather than the wrist and 
slicing the bird so as to direct it to 
the opposite side. 

In a simpler variation, from the 
left side of the court, the prelimi- 
nary part of the stroke is executed 
the same as before but the racket 
face is turned to the right and the 
bird tapped cross-net toward the 


~ right alley. 


The reverse of this play is a short 
Drop directly over the net with a 
Fake Cross-Net Drive to the opposite 
alley. The deceptive part of the 
stroke is a side-swing which may be 
combined with a movement of the 
body (dotted line on the court) to 
give the same impression. Just before 


_ contact the racket face is turned by 


means of a quick turn of the wrist. 
The bird is hit from under and 
dropped directly over the net. 
Deception may be introduced by 
a movement of the-body rather than 
by a flourish ot the racket. One such 
P ay is to rush to one side of the bird 
and to drop it from the opposite side. 
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SLICK TRICKS WITH A SHUTTLECOCK 


This is done by simply coming up 
under the bird with the racket as 
you pass even with it. 








Defense at the Net 


When passing to the left of the 
bird the et is made from the fore- 
hand; when passing to the right from 
the backhand. A very slight cut on 
the bird will make it all the more 
deceiving. The fact that the player 
rushes to one side tends to draw his 
opponent over or confuses him so 
that he is unprepared for the play. 

Most of the deceptive plays that 
have been described occur in the net 
area. Defensive considerations in this 
area are therefore in order. As al- 
ready pointed out, the short quick 
shots characteristic of net play leave 
the player little time to recover if he 
miscalculates or oversteps. 

It is important, therefore, to main- 
tain proper position and body bal- 
ance for the next play, particularly 
if it is directed to the net area. In- 
deed, balance is the keynote of de- 
ception. 

In regular doubles, as a_ general 
rule, the player taking a net shot is 
soapoaiiike for the succeeding play 
if it is likewise directed to the net 
area. In the illustration showing De- 
fense at the Net the player on the 
right has made a short drop directly 
over the net (note heavy line). He 
has made the shot with the right foot 
forward, thus protecting his back- 
hand and enabling him to reach far- 
ther forward. The longer reach en- 
ables him to stay farther away from 
the net. 

Note that his rear foot is not be- 
yond the short service line. Balance 
and position are thus maintained for 
a quick shift to the right in case of a 
cross-net return (dotted line) to the 
far alley. He is also in the best pos- 
sible position, under the circum- 
stances, to move to the backcourt. 
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Mystery of Heroism 


(Continued from page 30) 


Collins saluted. “Much obliged t’ 

eh.” 
As he moved away the colonel called 
after him. “Take some of the other boys’ 
canteens with you, an’ hurry back, 
now. 

“Yes, sir, | will.” 

The colonel and the captain looked 
at each other then, for it had suddenly 
occurred that they could not for the 
life of them tell whether Collins wanted 
to go or whether he did not. 

They turned to regard Collins, and 
as they perceived him surrounded by 
gesticulating comrades, the colonel 
said: “Well, by thunder! I guess he’s 
going.” 

Collins appeared as a man cage aps 4 
In the midst of the questions, the 
vice, the warnings, all the excited talk 
of his company mates, he maintained a 
curious silence. 

They were busy in preparing him for 
his ordeal. When they inspected him 
carefully, it was somewhat like the ex- 
amination that grooms give a horse be- 
fore a race; and they were amazed, 
staggered, by the whole affair. Their 
astonishment found vent in strange rep- 
etitions. 

“Are yeh sure a-goin’?” they de- 
manded again and again. 

“Certainly I am,” cried Collins at 
last, furiously. 


He STRODE sullenly away from 
them. He was swinging five or six can- 
teens by their cords. It seemed that his 
cap would not remain firmly on his 
head, and often he reached and pulled 
it down over his brow. 

There was a general movement in 
the compact column. The long animal- 
like thing moved slightly. Its four hun- 
dred eyes were turned upon the figure 
ot Collins. 

“Well, sir, if that ain’t th’ derndest 
thing! I never thought Fred Collins 
had the blood in him for that kind of 
business.” 

“What's he goin to do, anyhow?” 


“He's goin’ to that well there after 


- water.” 


“We ain't dyin’ of thirst, are we? 
That’s foolishness.” 

“Well, somebody put him up to it, 
an’ he’s doin’ it.” 

“Say, he must be a desperate cuss.” 

When Collins faced the meadow and 
walked away from the regiment, he 
was vaguely conscious that a chasm, 
the deep valley of all prides, was sud- 
denly between him and his comrades. 
It was provisional, but the provision 
was that he return as a victor. He had 
blindly been led by quaint emotions, 


and laid himself under en nen 
walk squarely up to the face of death. 

But he was Sst sure he wished to 
make a retraction, even if he could do 
so without shame. As a matter of truth, 
he was sure of very little. He was 
mainly surprised. 

It seemed to him _ supernaturally 


-Strange that he had allowed his mind 


to manoeuvre his body into such a sit- 
uation. He tilacsinnd, that it might be 
called dramatically great. 

However, he had no full appreciation 
ot anything, excepting that he was ac- 
tually conscious of being dazed. He 
could feel his dulled mind groping after 
the form and colour of this incident. 
He wondered why he did not feel some 
keen agony of fear cutting his sense 
like a knife. He wondered at this, be- 
cause human expression had said loudly 
for centuries that men should feel 
afraid of certain things, and that all 
men who did not feel this fear were 
phenomena — heroes. 


He WAS, then, a hero. He suffered 


that disappointment which we would | 


all have if we discovered that we were 
ourselves capable of those deeds which 
we most admire in history and legend. 
This, then, was a hero. After all, heroes 
were not much. 

No, it could not be true. He was not 
a hero. Heroes had no shames in their 
lives, and, as for him, he remembered 
borrowing fifteen dollars froma friend 
and promising to pay it back the next 
day, and then avoiding that friend for 
ten months. When, at home, his mother 
had aroused him for the early labour of 
his life on the farm, it had often been 
his fashion to be irritable, childish, dia- 
bolical; and his mother had died since 
he had come to the war. 

He saw that, in this matter of the 
well, the canteens, the shells, he was 
an intruder in the land of fine deeds. 

He was now about thirty paces from 
his comrades. The regiment+had just 
turned its many faces toward him. 

From the forest of terrific noises 
there. suddenly emerged a little uneven 
line of men. They fired fiercely and 
rapidly at distant foliage on which b 
peared little puffs of white smoke. The 

tter of skirmish firing was added to 
the thunder of the guns on the hill. The 
little line of men ran forward. A colour- 
sergeant fell flat with his flag as if he 
had slipped on ice. There was hoarse 
cheering frona this distant field. 

Collins suddenly felt that two demon 
fingers were pressed into his ears. He 
a see nothing but flying arrows, 
flaming red. He lurched from the shock 


of this explosion, but he made a mad . 


rush for the house, which he viewed as 
a man submerged to the neck in a boil- 
ing surf might view the shore. In the 


air little pieces of shell howled, and 
the uake explosions drove him 
insane with the menace of their roar, 
As he ran the canteens knocked together 
with a rhythmical tinkling. 

As he neared the house, each detail 
of the scene became vivid to him. He 
was aware of some bricks of the van- 
ished chimney lying on the sod. There 
was a door which ung by one hinge. 

Rifle bullets called forth by the in- 
sistent skirmishers came from the far- 
off bank of foliage. They mingled with 
the shells and the pieces of shells until 
the air was torn in all directions by 
hootings, yells, howls. The sky was full 
of fiends who directed all their wild 
rage at his head. 





Wuen he came to the well, he flung 
himself face downward and _ peered 
into its darkness. There were furtive 
silver glintings some feet from the sur- 
face. He grabbed one of the canteens, 
and, unfastening its cap, swung it down 
by the cord. The water flowed slowly 
in with an indolent gurgle. 

And now, as he lay with his tace 
turned away, he was suddenly smitten 
with terror. It came upon his heart like 
the grasp of claws. All the power faded 
from his muscles. For an instant he was 
no more than a-dead man. 

The canteen filled with a maddening 
slowness, in the manner of all bottles. 
Presently he recovered his strength and 
addressed a screaming oath to it. He 
leaned over until it seemed as if he in- 
tended to try to push water into it with 
his hands. His eyes as he gazed down 
into the well shone like two pieces of 
metal, and in their expression was a 
great appeal and a great curse. The 
stupid water derided him. 

There was’ the blaring thunder of a 
shell. Crimson light shone through the 
swift-boiling smoke and made a pink 
reflection on part of the wall of the 
well. Collins jerked out his arm and 
canteen with the same motion that a 
man would use in withdrawing his head 
from a furnace. 

He scrambled erect and glared and 
hesitated. On the ground near him lay 
the old well bucket, with a length of 
rusty chain. He lowered it swiftly into 
the well. The bucket struck the water 
and then, turning lazily over, sank. 
When, with hand reaching tremblingly 
over hand, he hauled it out, it knocked 


_often against the walls of the well and 


spilled some of its contents. 

In running with a filled bucket, a 
man can adopt but one kind of gait. 
So, through this terrible field over 
which screamed practical angels of 
death, Collins ran in the manner of a 
farmer chased out of a dairy by a bull. 

His face went staring white with an- 
ticipation — anticipation of a blow that 





would whirl him around and down, He 
would fall as he had seen other men 
fall, the life knocked out of them so 
siddenly that their knees were no more 
quick to touch the ground than their 
heads. He saw the long blue line of the 
regiment, but his comrades were stand- 
ing looking at him from the edge of an 
impossible star. He was aware of some 
deep wheel-ruts and hoofprints in the 
sod beneath his feet. 

The artillery officer who had, fallen 
in this meadow had been making groans 
in the teeth of the tempest of sound. 
These futile cries, wrenched from him 
by his agony, were heard only by shells, 
bullets. When wild-eyed Collins came 
running, this officer raised himself. His 
face contorted and blanched from pain, 
he was about to utter some great be- 
seeching cry. But suddenly his face 
straightened, and he called: “Say, 
young man, give me a drink of water, 
will you?” 

Collins had no room amid his emo- 
tions for surprise. He was mad from 
the threats of destruction. 

“I can’t!” he screamed, and in his 
reply was a full description of his quak- 
ing apprehension. His cap was gone 
and his hair was riotous. His clothes 
made it appear that he had been 
dragged over the ground by the heels. 
He ran on. 

The officer's head sank down, and 
one elbow crooked. His foot in its brass- 
bound stirrup still stretched over the 
body of his horse, and the other leg 
was under the steed. 

But Collins turned. He came dashing 
back. His face had now turned grey, 
and in his eyes was all terror. “Here it 
is! here it is!” 

The officer was as a man gone in 
drink. His arm bent like a twig. His 
head drooped as if his neck were of 
willow. He was sinking to the ground, 
to lie face downward. 

Collins grabbed him by the shoulder. 
“Here it is. Here’s your drink. Turn 
over. Turn over, man, for God’s sake!” 

With Collins hauling at his shoulder, 
the officer twisted his body and fell 
with his face turned toward that region 
where lived the unspeakable noises of 
the swirling missiles. There was the 
faintest shadow of a smile on his li 
as he looked at Collins. He gave a sigh, 
a little primitive breath like that from 
a child. 

Collins tried to hold the bucket stead- 
ily, but his shaking hands caused the 
water to splash all over the face of the 
dying man. Then he jerked it away and 
ran on. 

The regiment gave him a welcoming 
roar. The rine faces were wrinkled 
in laughter. 

His captain waved the bucket away. 
“Give it to the men!” 


« 


The two genial, skylarking young 
lieutenants were the first to gain pos- 
session of it. They played over it in 
their fashion. 


When one tried to drink, the other 
teasingly knocked his elbow. “Don’t 
Billie! You'll make me spill it,” said the 
one. The other laughed. 

Suddenly there was an oath, the thud 
of wood on the ground, and a swift 
murmur of astonishment among the 
ranks. The two lieutenants glared at 
each other. The bucket lay on the 


ground, empty. 

Reprinted from Twenty Stories. by Ste- 

phen Crane, edited by Carl Van Doren, by 
ission of and special arrangement 

with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized 

publishers. , 


=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


A CLOSE SHAVE 


Here’s a good story about the BMI- 
ASCAP dispute: Of course you know that 
music written by ASCAP composers is 
banned on the networks. Well, it seems 
that a certain comedy script called for the 
sound of a buzzer. The character in the 
play was supposed to buzz several times, 
then walk in. But the sound man, who 
makes all the noises, decided to improve 
on the script. So when he got his cue at 
“dress” rehearsal, he pressed the buzzer 
once, then four times, and twice again. 
The director came flying out of the control 
room. Ese 
“Don’t do that!” he shouted. “Do you 
want to get us all in trouble?” 

The poor sound man stared in amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, you were playing ‘Shave and a 
Hair Cut, Bay Rum’ and that’s not BMI!” 
the director explained. 

We can’t vouch for the story, but any- 
how that’s the way we heard it! 


VOX POP ON TOUR 


Vox Pop is now on a Latin-American 
tour. You can hear Parks Johnson and 
Wally Butterworth from the Army base in 
Puerto Rico this coming Thursday (Feb. 
20) at 7:30 p.m. over WABC. They'll inter- 
view soldiers at San Juan, key point in the 
Caribbean defenses of the Panama Canal. 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 


—GRETTA BAKER 











Throws a Party! 


Found—at last: a candid society re- 
porter! This item appeared recently in the 
Social Whirl columns of The Iniwa, weekly 

it (and a crackerjack one) of Great 
F; H. S., Great Falls, Montana: 

“Miss So-and-So (the substitution is 
ours) held a party at her home last Satur- 
day night. . . . The evening was spent 


. dancing, eating, and throwing pies.” 
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Careers in Brief 


(Concluded from page 31) 


years have combined physical educa- 
tion courses with educational, scientific 
and so-called arts courses, producing in 
four years graduates who can meet 
certification requirements in some local- 
ities. } 

A bulletin called “Institutions Giving 
Professional Training in Physical Edu- 
cation and Health Education,” U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
contains the names of more than 200 
institutions and is available without 
charge. 


INCOME: 

Beginning teachers in physical edu- 
cation have been hired for $1,000 or 
lower. Teachers in larger school sys- 
tems may earn from $1,800 to $3,000. 
Directors or supervisors of physical 
education may earn as high as $6,000 
but the average would probably not 
exceed $4,000. 


BREAKING IN: 

After finishing a course of training 
and meeting the certification require- 
ments of the particular state, the grad- 
uate in physical education may get a 
teaching job at some level in the public 
school system, possibly in the junior 
high school or high school, may start in 
as a physical education leader in an 
organization like the Y. M. C. A., or as 
a recreational leader in community or 


playground work. 


FUTURE: 

“Good physical education teachers 
are always in demand,” one authority 
reports. Another states: “studies that 
have been made in all sections of the 
country indicate that prospects are dis- 
tinctly encouraging.” 

If federal appropriations are made 
tor the expansion of physical education 
as noted earlier in this report, opti- 
mistic views of the employment situa; 
tion will be borne out. On the other 
hand, if business conditions in coming 
years result in the eutting of education 
budgets then physical education 
is likely to suffer severely. One practice 
in hard times in many schools has been 
to turn physical gr Por activities, 
such as gymnastics, over to teachers in 
other fields who may have some ac- 
quaintance with the particular activity 


but who are by no means fully trained . 


for it. 


READ: 

“Physical Education as a Profession” 
by E. D. Mitchell, American Physical 
‘Education Association, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 

“Physical Education as a Vocation” 
by Dr. M. M. Ready, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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36° Scholastic 


ETTY stared at the ceiling and 
B tried to concentrate. Je bois, tu 

— bois, il—il buv-ons—no, il 
bu — bu-bu-bu — oh, nuts! How 
could anybody learn irregular 
French verbs with that victrola go- 
ing? 

She went to the door of her room 
and opened it. The music from 
downstairs was even louder now: 

Ile-NEV-err SMI-luh-gan — 
Un-til-lie-SMI-lat-chew —— 

“Dorrie! DOR-rie!” Betty called at 
the top of her voice. “Will you please 
cut down that vic? And, for good- 
ness sake, stop playing that record!” 

“But it’s Tommy DOR-sey!” Dorrie 
yelled back. “And you said it was 
your favorite piece!” 

“Well, it was, but it isn’t,” Betty 
lowered her voice somewhat as the 
music stopped. “Anyhow, I'm sick of 
it! Please, Dorrie.” 

“Oh, all right. Would you rather 
have Only Forever, These Things 














Be Soon inp a 


*You Left Me or May I Never Love 
Again?” 

“Why must you always be playing 
that — sentimental stuff?” Betty qua- 
vered. “Can't you play Heptie Hootie 
or something?” 

“No-I-can't,” Doris replied firmly. 
“Im writing poetry and I have to 
have moody music!” 

“Oh, well, make it moody, but not 
so loud.” Betty closed the door and 
went back into her room. 

She sat down at the table again 
and looked over the situation. French 
was o-u-t. Maybe history. She 


opened her history book and some- 
thin pee on the floor. Oh, gosh, 
Stan's gardenias from Christmas that 
she’d pressed between the pages! 
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20. Out of Circulation 


Betty put back the gardenias and 
closed the history book. That was no 
good. Maybe, English. Hmmm — the 
assignment? Oh, yes, This, That, 
These, Those, page 349. But the page 
Betty turned to, by mistake, was 249. 
It was covered with hearts and cupid 
darts and a solid border of “Betty 
and Stan” scribblings. 


With a cry of anguish Betty 


- slammed shut the book and left the 


table. She snatched up a scarf from 
the dresser, her jacket from the chair 
and dashed downstairs. 

“Look, Dorrie,” Betty said, “when 
Mother comes back from Mrs. 
Lumpkin’s, tell her I've gone over to 
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Marge Merritt's for a while. And, if 
anybody calls me, tell — them to call 
me there. Dorrie, do you hear?” 

“Hmmmmmm?” Dorrie looked up 
dreamily. “— in it’s filmy — no gauzy, 
that’s it! Listen to this, Betty. It’s the 
beginning of my poem: Love is like 
a cocoon—that wraps you in its 
gauzy web ——” 

“Oh, gawsh!” Betty held her head. 
“T'll wait till it’s finished to hear the 
rest. Don't forget, though. I'm at 


Marge’s.™ 
“Uhm-hum!” nodded 


vaguely. 


—— 


Dorrie 


p inne MERRITT answered the 
doorbell, when Betty rang, and said 










By Gay Head 


that Marge was upstairs. Betty 
stopped in the living room long 
enough to say “Good evening” and 
chat a minute with Mr. Mrs, 
Merritt and then went upstairs. She 
knocked on Marge’s door. “It’s Betty, 
Marge. May I come in?” 

“Why, Betty, of course!” Marge 
kas the door for her. “What 
brings you out, this time of night? 
Why, Bets, what’s the matter?” 

Betty had plopped on the bed. 
“Oh, I dunno. I think —I think I’m 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
or something. Oh, Marge, I’m so ter- 
ribly unhappy since Stan and | 
broke up!” 

“But I thought maybe youd 
patched things up. I saw you danc- 
ing with him at the Friday Swing 
Club, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” Betty sighed, “but we had 
a final talk aftertvards and — well, it’s 
over, Marge, finished, for good! He 


“T think —I think [’'m on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown.” 





—he even took another girl to the 
movies Friday night, I — I hear.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he, if you've 
called it quits? He has as much right 
to date other girls as you have to 
date other boys.” 

“What other boys? Stan and I 
broke up three weeks ago and no- 
body’s asked me for a date yet! Oh 
gosh, Marge, you don’t know what it 
means to be sixteen and an old 
maid!” 

“Oh, come on, Bets. Plenty of boys 
like you. I've heard them say s0. 
Maybe it just takes time for them to 
get used to seeing you without Stan. 
And, another thing, Bets —I might 
as well be frank about it — youve 
been looking like a sick cow ever 
since you and Stan broke up. Other 
boys aren't going to date you as long 
as you're in mourning for Stan!” 

“I know, but honestly I can’t help 
it,” Betty wailed. “Everything re- 
minds me of Stan! Like yesterday, 
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when Sam Goodykoontz caught up 
with me on the way home from 
school. We were walking along and 
suddenly he said, ‘Sa-ay, Bets ~, 
just the way Stan—used to. Hon- 
estly, I was so upset I —I said I had 
to stop and see Bonnie Bacon. And 
you know how I loathe that girl! But 
1 had to get away somehow.” 

“Well, look, Bets, why don’t we 
figure this thing out together? I ¢er- 
tainly don’t know all the answers, 
but any boy might begin a conver- 
sation with ‘Sa-ay, Bets —’ and you're 
just babying yourself if you pretend 
they all sound like Stan. But, aside 
from that, wouldn’t it be safer to 
pick out somebody who's the very 
opposite of Stan to go with? I mean, 
some boy who's on the happy-go- 
lucky, jitterbug or screwball type? 
Just so you won't be comparing 
them.” 


“What do you mean — pick out a. 


boy?” Betty repeated. “You talk as 
if they grow on trees.” 

“My mistake!” Marge laughed. “I 
certainly didn’t mean that. Of 
course, youll have to make yourself 
attractive to boys generally, but you 
can. You're cute-looking, Bets, and 
the way you play a piano, you could 
really go places —— 

“Yeah,” Betty nodded sadly, “that’s 
what Stan said.” 

“Well, it’s true,” Marge went on, 
“and you're crazy if you don’t make 
the most of it. But there’s something 
else I want to tell you, since this 
seems to be a truth meeting: the 
boys used to kid Stan a lot about 
your being fussy when he was even 
a few minutes late for a date, and 
about the way you bossed him 
around. Well, don’t be that way with 
other boys, Bets; be a good sport, 
and nice to everybody, and see what 
happens!” 

“We-el,” Betty rose slowly. “I'll — 
gosh, it’s almost ten o'clock and I’m 
supposed to be home! Ill have to 
dash. You're a pal, Marge, and 
thanks a lot. I'll try your recipe and 
see what happens. Of course, I don’t 
think anything will!” 

But Betty was wrong. The next 
day she volunteered as accompanist 
in the music department, and was 
accepted. The next week she had 
two dates with Ziggy Edgerton who 
played bassoon in the orchestra and 
clarinet with ‘Shucks Henderson’s 
Hep Cats — and they got along swell! 


Next Week: Calling All Cars 


\ « 











OUR COUNTRY’S MIGHT 
LIES IN THE FITNESS 
OF ITS CITIZENS 

















HIEF among this country’s rich 
resources are the clear heads and 
sound bodies of its millions. Thanks to 
the well developed and efficient fitness 
programs of our schgol systems,this great 
national asset exists in higher degree 
than in any other nation of the world. 


In supervised athletics, modern 


methods of mental development and ~ 


organized facilities for assuring fresh 
air and pure, nutritious foods lies the 
secret of our enviable standard. 


As an instance, consider the excel- 
lence and abundance of the Nation’s 
milk supply. Milk, one of Nature’s most 
nutritious foods, is available to all of 
us, in rich and pure condition. As a 
companion food to milk we have our 


typically American cereals, made from 
the harvests of our native grains. 


One of these, National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat, is made of 100 per- 
cent whole wheat, including the wheat 
germ, excellent source of vitamins and 
other nutrients. In these crisp toasted 
biscuits you get Nature’s food values. 
In Nature’s own way the fresh, nut-like 
flavor and nutritious goodness of whole 
wheat is brought to America’s break- 
fast table. 


Through more than 45 years in mil- 
lions of homes and schools, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enjoyed. This, in 
at least a small way, is our contribution 
to the fitness of our citizens. 











VITAMIN B, 
CALCIUM 

PHOSPHORUS. More than 1/2 daily average requirement 
(RON... 
There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


FOOD VALUE QUOTA CHART 


Analyses show the following nutrients natu- 

raily present in 2 National Biscuit Shredded 

Wheat plus a cupful of milk: 

+ More than {/3 daily average requirement 
+ More than 1/3 daily average requirement 


+ More than 1/5 daily average requirement 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Baked by “NABISCO” 
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Scholastie’s Regional Art Exhibition at Macy’s 


hibitions being held this year in 

conjunction with the Scholastic 
Awards opened last Monday (Febru- 
ary 10) at the R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc. department store in New York 
City. 

As announced in the October 14th 
issue, eleven such local exhibitions of 
Scholastic Awards entries are to be held 
this spring so that local communities 
may see the art work of their own 
schools before it is forwarded to Scho- 
lastic’s 14th National High School Art 
Exhibit scheduled to open in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh in May. ; 

Macy’s received in all more than 
4,000 entries from the high schools of 
the Greater New York area. Special 
galleries covering’11,000 square feet of 
floor space had to be constructed to dis- 
play the 1,200 pieces now on view. 

The success of the exhibit is in large 
part due to the a co-operation 
given by New York’s Board of Educa- 
tion headed by Superintendent Harold 
G. Campbell. The galleries contain 
seven separate groupings of Weaving, 
Decorative and Costume Design; Sculp- 
ture, Pottery and Ceramics; Photog- 
raphy; Pictorial Illustration; Industrial 
Design; Metal Crafts and Jewelry, and 
Graphic Arts. 

So high was the quality of the work 
submitted that the jury of 32 nationally- 
known art authorities had a difficult 
task in selecting the L eognaonning Re- 
sults were announced at special cere- 
monies held last Tuesday. The proceed- 
ings were broadcast by WOR. Prize- 


Ti first of the regional art ex- 


A part of the 11,000 square feet of floor space at Macy’s oecupied by the first of 
Scholastic’s regional art exhibits. Displayed in the part of the store shown here 


ABOVE: George Russin, 17, of the High 
School of Musie and Art, applies finish- 
ing touches to an oil painting. 


are entries in metal crafts and jewelry, industrial design, and photography. 


Copyright, 1941, by the Newspaper PM, Inc. 

Top two pictures reprinted by special permission 
ABOVE: Two students of the New York 
School of Industrial Art at work on 
posters entered in the Macy-Scholastic 
art exhibit. They are Albert di Paola, 
19, and Leah Fay, 16. Other commer- 
cial art entries can be seen on the wall. 


winning students were among the hon- 
ored guests. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia was 
one of the speakers, making a personal 
award of two cash prizes of $50 each 
to the students in Group 1 and Group 
2 whose work the mayor, himself, con- 
sidered the most outstanding. As in the 
national contest this year, Group 1 was 
open to students whose total of art 
instruction did not exceed five hours 
a week; while Group 2 was open to 
students who received more than five 
hours of weekly art instruction. This di- 
vision is made so that students with 
varying degrees of art training will not 
be subject to unfair competition. 

The Fiorello H. LaGuardia Prize for 
Group 1 went to Albert Gick, 18, Chris- 
topher Columbus H. S., the Bronx, for 
an etching. The Mayor's prize for 
Group 2 went to Nick Calabrese, 19, 
Bayside H. S., Brooklyn, for a pastel. 

The regional scholarship to the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
was won by Arthur Brenner, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn. The regional 
scholarship to the McDowell School of 
Costume Design was won by Louise 
Pokern, Girls Commercial H. S., Brook- 
lyn. 
"Besides the Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Award, prizes of merchandise and 


. scholarships totaling more than $1,000 


were distributed. Macy’s awarded 58 
gold: medals to winners in all classifi- 
cations, Certificates of merit were pre- 
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sented to students whose work won 
places in the exhibit but did not re- 
ceive prizes. 

An interesting feature of the Macy 
exhibition is the presence each day of 
students demonstrating their skill in the 
various fields of art. These demonstra- 
tions include stage design and the use 
of miniature stages to illustrate arrange- 
ment of props, lighting and color; weav- 
ing; silk screen printing and linoleum 
block printing; lithographing; and 
drawing and painting from live models. 

At the close of the Macy exhibit, all 
entries winning first, second, and third 
prizes, as well as others judged worthy, 
will be forwarded to Pittsburgh to 
compete for places and prizes in the 
national exhibit. 


An American Credo 


Above is a reproduction of an American 
Credo printed in three colors in the form 
of a heavy cardboard plaque, 8% by 11 
inches in size, distributed as part of the 
observance of Bill of Rights Week, Febru- 


ary 17-22, throughout the schools of New 
York State. These plaques, published by 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation, 14] 
East 25th St., New York City, are being 
distributed gratis with the approval of Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools of New York, a copy to be hun 
in every classroom in the New York 
schools. 

This American Credo contains an in- 
formal summ of the great freedoms 
guaranteed to us by the Bill of Rights — 
the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It makes a 
yoann: reminder for display in every 
classroom. The Ever Ready Label Cor- 
poration has generously arranged to dis- 
tribute additional copies of the plaque at 
cost to schools throughout the nation, upon 
request in writing from principals or 


teachers. ‘ 
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I bet your family 
would do this, too! 


1. 1 had @ honey of a plan! I answered an 
ad for a free home trial of » Royal Portable 
Typewriter. When they sent around a 
nifty Arrow model, I took it straight to 
my sister Sue’s room. “Sue,” I said, “here’s 
the best little work-saver this family ever 
saw!” 





2. Sue's eyes popped. “Is it ours?” she 
cried. “Not yet,” I said. “But if it’s worth 
25¢ a week to you, you can use it for 
your letters, your school work—maybe 
even earn some real money with it!”’ And 
Sue shouted, ‘“‘Wonderful!”’ So next I 





tackled Ma... 


3. "Ma," | asked, “How'd you like to ‘use 
this nifty Royal Portable for your personal 
letters and Woman’s Club work—for only 
25¢ a week?” Ma said, “Fine—if I could 
type.” I said, “You'll learn in no time, 
with Royal’s Self-Teacher! And MAGIC* 
Margin and Touch Control* make it easier 
yet!” And that sold Ma. So next I tackled 
Dad—he’s tough! . . . 


#Trademarke Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


Goprright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, ine. 


wee eee ee 


4. "Dad," I said, “25¢ a week from you 
will free this family from old-fashioned 
pen-pushing—and buy you a quarter-in- 
terest in a Royal Portable!” Well, that 
sold Dad pronto. So, with my 25¢ share, 
we had the $4. monthly payments cov- 
ered. On top of that, Dad made the $4. 
down payment—and there you are! If you 
want to do neater, faster homework, get 
better grades in school—get your family 
to go Royal! 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S,-2, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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40 Scholastic 


National Unity Essay Contest 


A National Unity Essay Contest is an- 
nounced for students attending public, 
private, or parochial schools. Essays on the . 
subject, “Why National Unity Is Impor- 
tant To My Country,” may be submitted 
by two groups: Junior Division, students 
under fifteen on January 1, 1941, and 
Senior Division, students under nineteen 
on Janu 1, 1941. Junior Division es- 
says are limited to-not more than 150 
words, Senior Division 250 words. All es- 
says must be typewritten or in ink and 


on one side of the paper only. Awards 
will consist of bronze, silver, or gold 
medals in each division to the writers of 
the best essays in each city —the latter to 
compete for state awards in each of the 
48 states. The state winners will then com- 
pete for a national award, which will con- 
sist of a $500 scholarship to any college 
or $500 in cash in the Junior Division, 
and a $1000 scholarship or cash in the 
Senior Division. The Senior Division state 
winners will also be brought to New York 
City during the Easter holidays for their 
final event as guests of the Committee. 








1, Anyone under the age of 21 years 
may compete. 


2. The object of the contest 1s to 

build a list of words, containing 
six letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS’ TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use 
abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
Internationa) Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 





ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST’ 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that offers you a cash prize - and a 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste 

the rules below — and start your list now! 


Rules 


Bs 
118 P 


2nd Prize.............. 

3rd Prize.............. 10.00 

4th Prize..........15 Prizes 
of $1.00 











hand-drawn tacsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 
top of first page write your name, age, 


1941, issue. In the event of a ti 
prize offered, a prize identical 
tied for will be awarded each 
contestant 











All entries must be ed not 
later than midnight, M 15, 1941, and 
mailed to the National Unity Essay Com. 
mittee, 657 Broadway, New York City, 
They must cortain the contestant’s name, 
om city, state, and age on the top 

eet. 


- The awards and e have been 
donated by Mr. Elias Lustig, president of 
Adam Hats, who is chairman of the Na- 
pace amar ee he a 
prominent i 5 Gov- 
ernors Adkins of Arkansas, Lehman of 
New York, McGrath of Rhode Island, and 
Neely of West Virginia, and Senators 
Bankhead of Alabama, Bridges of New 
Hampshire, Brown of Michigan, Capper of 
Kansas, Davis of Pennsylvania, Thomas of 


| Oklahoma, and Thomas of Utah. The 


Board of Judges consists of several dis- 
tinguished university presidents _includin 
Dr. Lewis of Lafayette College, Dr. Hauck 
of the University of Maine, Dr. Gannon 
of Fordham University, Dr. Neff of Bay- 
lor University, and others. 

The National Unity Essay Contest was 
established because its sponsors felt that 
a firmly united America is necessary today 
in the face of threats which menace us 
from outside. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah. sot; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food. tout; 
sabe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Seunds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; at end of syllable—French 
liquid J; x ch; N—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized 


all-out, p. 12. Total, complete; to the ut- 
most. This ion, used to describe 
violent air raids and thoroughgoing de- 
fense preparations, is not a recent coin- 
age, as many people think. It has a 

and on in English since the 
year 1300. 

Bengazi ( bén-gé-zé), p. 3. 

caisson (kd-sin), p. 29. An artillery am- 
munition wagon; also, an _ airtight 
chamber used in underwater construc- 
tion work. 

determinant (dé-tdr-mi-nant), p. 11. Ve- 
ciding factor. 

exculpation (éks-kiil-pd-shin), p. 25 A 
clearing from blame; exoneration. 


jeo (jép-tr-diz), p. 12. Risk, en- 
eI ep P 


Fiesole (fyé-z6-la), p. 19. A town in Italy. 

flair (flar), p. 23. French. Instinctive taste 
or ability in, or a natural bent for. an 
art or craft. 

ingenue (AN-zha-nii), p. 23. French. A 
naive girl or young woman in 4 play; 
an actress playing such a ‘aa 

ocular ( dk-a-lir), p. 25. or pertaining 
to the eye; vs ; 

precocious ( pré-ké-shiis), p. 30. Early de- 
veloped; early ripened. From the Latin 
=" , “to cook or ripen before- 

reci (rés-i-prds-i-té), p. 20. Mutual 
jp etre Ha or exchange; equal interac- 
tion between two forces. 


Sforza, Lodovico (16-d6-vé-k6é sfér-tsi), 
p- 19. Duke of Milan in Leonardo’s time. 
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Hero 


Joe: “What would you say to a girl 
who’s so nervous she jumps into the near- 
est man’s arms if she’s frightened?” 

Bud: “I'd say “Bool!” ; 

The Mast, Mastbaum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
° 


Propaganda 

On PM’s Readers’ Forum radio program 
the other night the discussion centered on 
propaganda. “It seems to me,” said Janet 
Flanner of 'The New Yorker magazine, 
‘tha when Popeye says he likes spinach, 
that’s personal opinion. But when he raises 
his arm and makes a muscle, that’s propa- 


” 
ganda! 





John Price in Colliers 


“*Let’s cross over so we'll meet 
Jack — I want to jxnore him.” 


So This Is Hollywood 
When Clifford Odets was at Paramount 
writing the movie “Gettysburg” he arrived 
at the studio and discovered a strange 
verng man seated at the switchboard. The 
stranger was Russel Crouse, who also was 
under contract to Paramount.» . . “Any 
calls for me?” asked Odets. . . . “Only 
one,” said Crouse. “A man called to com- 
= about the battle scene in ‘Gettys- 
urg.. . . “Really?” asked Odets. “Did he 
leave his name?” . . . “Yes,” replied Crouse 

as he departed. “General Grant.” 
Lyons in N. Y¥. Post 

* 


Jack and Jeannie? 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
His radio tuned up high. 
; He listened aghast, then turned it off 
ast, 
And said, “What a bad B.M.I.” 
Peoria (Ill.) H. 8. Opinion 
7 


Measly Attempt 
This story is told about President Roose- 
velt. When he was 14, a schoolmate argued 
him into running away frem school and 








‘joining the in the war against Spain. 
o “We're both big for our age, Franklin,” 
the boy told him, “and our country needs 
us. So let’s do a man’s job and fight!” 

That night, as they were hiding in a pie 
wagon en route to the recruiting station. 
the boy said, “My forehead’s warm.” 

“So’s mine,” confessed Franklin, “but 
let’s forget it. We're men now and our 
duty is greater than everything.” 

An hour or so later the boy complained 
of a parched throat. 

“So’s mine,” Franklin told him, “but 
let’s forget that, too. We’ve got to be real 
men now. 

But the boys never got to the war. The 
next day they both broke out with the 
measles. 

* 


Wrong Slant 
“Sam sure takes the worst possible view 
of evervthin “a 
“A pessimist, eh?” 
“No, he’s a candid camera fiend.” 
Austin Pioneer. Austin H. S., El Paso, Texas 
* 
50-50 Split 
Found in community weekly: 
REGUT.AR 20c 
BANANA SPLIT 


10c 
BRING YOUR BANANA AND 
THIS AD 
—Sranlon in Buffalo News 
* 
Oh, Gee! 


Bob: “Do you know what termites do?” 
Bing: “Naw.” 
Bob: “That's right.” 


Easy 
Teacher: “What are the three words 
most used by students?” 
Student (after a pause): 
know.” 


Teacher: “Correct.” 
The Youngster. J. B. proune Int. School, Davenport, Ta. 


“I don’t 


It’s Your Move 

The tramn steamer woe nlowing through 
a thick foo. The chief officer. peering over 
the side of the bridge. suddenly saw a man 
leaning over a rail onlv a few yards away. 

“You fool.” he roared. “What do you 
think you're doing? Don’t you know my 
shiv has the right of wav?” 

“Who's a fool?” came a sardonic voice 
in reply. “This isn’t a ship! This fs a light- 
house.” 

* 
Flash! ? 

“Who gave the bride away?” 

“Walter Winchell, last Sunday!” 

e 
The Whole Truth 


mother home, 


Salesman: “Is your 
Sonny?” 

Sonny: “Yessir.” 

Salesman (after knocking several times) : 
“I thought you said she was home.” 


Sonny: “She is, but we don’t live here.” 
The Jeffersonian, Detroit, Mich. 
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the NEW Folio prepared for your help 
in the Scholastic Art Contest. Select your 
best work and enter these cwards! 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10. Four 
prizes of $4 PRANG Tempera Sets for 
best examples of Advertising Art. 


PICTORIAL. Bae 


Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, $15. Ten 
fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best ex- 
amples of Pictorial Art. 

SPECIAL AWARDS! Prize-winning entries 
using TUNED PALET Products will win an 
extra award. 

TUNED PALET Products Make it Easier 
To Get Artistic Results. 

Send for NEW “Winning Art Ideas” 
TODAY! 

















PIN & RING yf 


CLAS CATALOG 


PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 

pega made ... silver, ete. 
new book shows over 300 

smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 


Bastian craftemen... oldest, largest 
makers. Write for your Free copy today! 










Class And and Kings 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

7144 classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
F A Tq up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, : 
cat ete. Over 300 designs. so 
Dept P METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, N.Y. 





“Enjoying 
the Arts” 


Five experts in modern criticism 
have joined their efforts in this pub- 
lication to increase student enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the arts. 
Each essay is written in a clear, 
easily comprehended style. And the 
five essays combined constitute a 
course in appreciation which will 
teach the indifferent student to 
draw pleasure from the works of art 
around him. 25c each. 


Write 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


430 Kinnard Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 





















Scholastic 


The Rights We Defend 


An Editorial 





HIS week, February 17 to 23, 
1941, has been designated as 
“Bill of Rights Week” by the 
Board of Regents of New York 
State. It is being celebrated with 
special exercises in all the schools 
of the state, in accordance with a 
law passed by the Legislature. 
If this is a good idea — and we 
think it is — it is just as good for 





sitution providing that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of griev- 
ances.” And more ... . about search 








all.the other 47 states of the 
Union. The Constitution and its Bill of Rights do 
not belong to any one state alone. They are na- 
tional documents, to be cherished equally by every 
citizen, young or old, throughout the whole United 
States of America. And whether your state pays 
special attention to it or not, all of us ought to 
know what we're talking about. 

Why should we have a “Bill of Rights Week” at 
all? What's the point of adding another to the 
numerous “weeks” we are always being asked to 
celebrate? (February seems especially full of 
them.) Well, there are at least two good reasons: 

In the first place, it is just 150 years since the 
Bill of Rights went into effect. You'll remember 
that for the past four years we have been having 
a whole series of celebrations connected with the 
Constitution. They began September 17, 1937, be- 
cause on that date it was 150 years since the Con- 
stitutional Convention, after sitting through a hot, 
wrangling summer in Philadelphia, adopted the 
preamble and seven articles that form the original 
Constitution. During the next three years it was 
ratified by conventions in each of the thirteen 
original states. When the ninth state, New Hamp- 
shire, had ratified on June 21, 1788, it was declared 
in effect by Congress, as provided in Article VII. 

But many Americans were not satisfied with the 
new form of government. They feared the strong 
powers it might give to the central government 
over the states and the lives of individual citizens. 
In several of the state conventions the vote had 
been very close. Two states had refused to ratify 
at all — Rhode Island and North Carolina, and the 
two strongest, New York and Virginia, were luke- 
warm about it. In the latter, Governor Patrick 
Henry secured the passage of a resolution demand- 
ing that amendments be incorporated in the Con- 


and seizure, trial by jury, security 
of private property, and other fundamental rights. 

In the long run, these immortal safeguards 
against abuse of authority won out. The members 
of the first Congress knew that public opinion de- 
manded them. A series of twelve amendments was 
proposed by James Madison and by 1791, ten of 
these, comprising what is known as the Bill of 
Rights, were ratified by eleven states. 

And what do these rights really mean to you and 
me? Right here we'll turn over the rest of our edi- 
torial to two boys, James Breetveld, 15, and Mar- 
tin Cohen, 14, members of the Stuyvesant High 
School (New York) Youthbuilders Forum Club: 

“Let's take just one aspect of our life,” they say — 
“what we do in school. In the first place, we can argue 
with our teachers. At the beginning of this term our 
modern history teacher said to us: ‘If you disagree 
with me, say so.’ In Civics and History classes we have 
many discussions about current events. If we do not 
agree with ideas expressed by our Congressmen or our 
President, we can criticize these ideas. If you went to 
school in any of the dictatorship countries, imagine 
what would happen to you if you tried arguing with 
the teacher or criticizing the government! 

“When we go to the library to look up something, 
we can get almost any book we want from the shelves. 
We do not have to read only what the government 
says. . . . In our schools we have many different clubs 
we can belong to. We do not have to be afraid of join- 
ing, or not joining, any club. . . . If there is something 
we would like to see done in our school, we can call it 
to the attention of our fellow students and take peti- 
tions to the Principal. . . . If it were not for freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and petition, we could nof 
do any of foes things. ... 


“These privileges give us obligations. Just because 
George Washington licked the pants off the redcoats 
doesn’t mean that American liberty is guaranteed for- 
ever. . . . We want to play our part in defending 
liberty for this generation. Only so can we keep the 
Bill of Rights for ourselves.” 
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FRAMED 
PICTORIAL MAPS 


A Special Bargain 


OU have seen Scholastic’s beau- 
tiful Pictorial Maps — Literary 
and Historical. . 


A limited supply of,each were var- 
nished (for washability), and 
mounted in a handsome convex 
natural wood frame, for advertising 
and display purposes. 


There are a few left — 24 Literary, 
and 26 Historical. 


These are now available for sale — 
first come, first served — at $2.00 
each — postpaid. The'framed map 
is mailed in strong corrugated 


board for safe delivery. 


Write: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Be sure to specify 
special framed map. 








READING 
MENUS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





N “Reading Menus for Young 

People” May Lamberton Becker 
uses her informal, chatty style to 
interest students in the bookshelf 
and to help them find their wav in 
the maze of literature. “Reading 
Menus” reviews 116 books, old and 
new, novels, dramas, biographies, 
essays, poetry, science. A series of 
thumbnail sketches of the authors 
makes the book even more useful 
as a handbook in English and 


American literature. 
Cloth bound $1.50 


A Handbook in the Classroom 
A Guide in the Library 


Only 500 copies left — 
Will not be reprinted. 


Order today 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Send me 
“Reading Menus” 


copies of 


at $1.50 each. 
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In Golf it’s the NATIONAL OPE y 


In Peanuts 
it's Always 


PLANTERS 


At the first whiff of spring the boys will be out 
swinging—getting set for the National Open 
and the Crown! But year in and year out the 
crown for flavor and crispness has always gone 
to PLANTERS PEANUTS! Golfers, like all 
athletes, have always found PLANTERS a 





good energy food, so that during as well as at 
the end of a round, PLANTERS are a favorite 
for munching—tich in vitamins. Try a° Bag 
today. Be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— 


with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 





400 STAMPS ‘}rec / BIG ALBUM - : ‘ie 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 

Wy ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5e Jumbo BIC. 

fae ee. Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a AMP 

ae FOREIGN STAMPS 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you yin 

All ‘different —from Aus- want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 

aay Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity pot. nen, ee a ae 

a a and 0 coun- . a 

uk ee ee ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon tequest, 





Rs 


